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THE ALLIANCE 


With the largest membership in its history, more than 23,000 
members, in 390 branches, the women have a better sense of 
team work, of belonging together, and the unceasing devotion 
of the president impels her to travel far and meet large 
numbers, leading them to work with enthusiasm for the cause. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


The attitude now is not that the pupil should be stuffed full of in- 
formation, but that he should think out for himself an object that 
is worth attaining and go ahead to attain it. For example, what is 
_ the life of the people of his community really like? Study that. 
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Is Division Inevitable? 


S WE INTIMATED in Tue Recistrr of April 
20, the capitulation of the Baptist fundamen- 
talists will not last. They are ready to repudiate 
the solemn agreement which they made with the 
liberal representatives of the denomination on 
April 5. In fact, that transaction is as nothing. 
The fundamentalists will hold a meeting prior to 
the annual convention of the Northern Baptists, 
which meets June 14 in Indianapolis. Dr. Jasper C. 
Massee, though he was one of the signers of the 
agreement to end censorious criticism and go forth 
to the real works of the Baptist Church with all his 
brethren, now issues a statement as president of the 
fundamentalist group of Baptists, in which he 
declares that all men who are not conservative in 
the church must get out of their positions of teach- 
ing and preaching. There is no equivocation about 
it. One knows what he means, what all of his zeal- 
ous associates mean. He says: 

We reject the leadership of men of liberal theological 
views. We repudiate the over-emphasis of a social gospel 
which would commit the denomination to a program sub- 
stituting the application of the ethics of Jesus to unregen- 


erate human lives instead of the proclamation of His 
gospel of saving grace as a means to redeem the individual. 


Indeed, he goes farther, and rules out arbitrarily 
even those who avow Christ. One asks, Who shall 
stand? 


very man of modernistic theological tendencies, though 
he may at heart hold the faith of Christ, should be discon- 
tinued from any office in the Northern Baptist Convention 
for the simple reason that his tendency is wrong, and that 
his occupancy of an official position raises a question of 
distressing suspicion and anxiety in the hearts of the over- 
whelming conservative majority of Baptists. ... Every 
officer of the Convention this year should be distinetly and 
pronouncedly a conservative man. 


This strife is historic for the Baptists, who have 
never faced anything like it. As we have been 
saying for months, it means either the split of the 
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church or a reconciliation of its divided forces. 
Which will it be? We have refrained from opinion 
on this most interesting question, because we did 
not know and because we have earnestly hoped that 
the differences might be resolved. We deplore dis- 
aster. We are now sure that if the fundamentalists 
have as great voting strength as they say they have, 
the division is inevitable. That this thing should 
come to pass is tragic beyond all imagining. We 
know something of the travail and anguish in which 
many of the great men and women of the once free 
communion now stand. It does not get into the 
newspapers, but for all the silence it is a crowning 
sorrow of spiritual dejection. It is intolerable and 
therefore impossible that eminent and devout per- 
sons continue their humiliation at the hands of 
those who utterly destroy every vestige of real 
Protestant principle. Such aggrieved ones say, 
“The soul is not free when it is bound to a fixed body 
of dogma; it is not free when it is continually made 
to suffer at the hands of an able, adroit, ruthless, 
and fanatical left wing which easily plays its tricks 
on the great mass of untutored followers who 
believe that when a man becomes intelligent in his 
religion he loses his religion. Character, attain- 
ment, service, count for less than nothing.” 

The world awaits the action in Indianapolis. 
The significance is far more than denominational. 
It reaches into every church called Protestant. If 
the Baptist fundamentalist triumphs, with his Bible 
literalism of a Christ coming trampling the bodies 
of men, and his iron-handed intolerance of any 
disagreement with his awful doctrines, we may 
expect that his success will give courage and deter- 
mination to the same type of leaders in other 
churches. They are already awaiting the outcome 
with eagerness. They are legion. Even beyond the 
other churches the significance extends. We some- 
times.forget, do we not, that a member of the church 
is also a citizen of the world? He carries his church 
beliefs into the world and is guided by them in his 
every-day behavior. His religion is his life. The 
alarming thing about the fundamentalist is his 
terrific and sincere conviction that he has a stern 
duty to perform for God. That duty consists in 
destroying the alleged false doctrine and putting 
to rout all those who hold such doctrine. He uses 
every method, in his church and outside his church, 
to please God and win his fight. He is justified, he 
says. A wider and more ominous application of 
the fundamentalist method than the churchly, great 
as that is, is political, and we wish in the accom- 
panying editorial to show what it means when it 
comes into our legislatures and our courts. 


Fundamentalism in Politics 


AST JANUARY the lower house of the Ken- 

. tucky Legislature voted 42 to 41 not to elimi- 
nate evolution from the teaching of the public 
schools. This slender victory for freedom in edu- 
cation would probably have been a defeat if certain 
forces had been aware of what it meant. But even 
as it stands, it shows what dangers we are liable to 


in our democracy. Our so-called Protestant _ 


friends, chiefly Baptists and Disciples, have been __ 
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waging war against teachers of science in Kentucky 
for five years. They have made a religious bloc, 
and they have threatened the legislators precisely 
as these unhappy creatures have been harassed 
elsewhere by other blocs. The fundamentalists 
called in Mr. Bryan, who actually argued against 
‘science in the schools before the legislature in joint 
‘session on January 19. 

Asa result of this religious campaign, a bill was 
presented to the lower house by Representative 
George W. Ellis on January 23. We give sections 
one and two in their entirety, as follows :— 


4 Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for a_ teacher, 
_ principal, superintendent, president or anyone else who is 
connected in any way with the public schools, high schools, 
_ training schools, normal schools, colleges, universities or 
any other institutions’ of learning in this Commonwealth, 
where public money of this Commonwealth is used in 
whole or in part for the purpose of maintaining, educating 
or training the children or young men or young women of 
this Commonwealth; for such teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, president or other person connected directly or 
indirectly. with such schools or institutions of learning to 
teach or knowingly permit. the same to be taught; Darwin- 
ism, atheism, agnosticism, or the theory of evolution in so 
far as it pertains to the origin of man; and anyone so 
offending shall on conviction be fined not less than fifty 
-nmor more than five thousand dollars or confined in the 
county jail not less than ten days nor more than twelve 
months, or both fined and imprisoned in the discretion of 
the jury. 
Src. 2. If any school, college, university, normal school, 
training school or any ‘other institution of learning which 
_has been chartered by the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
and which is sustained in whole or in part by the public 
funds of said Commonwealth shall knowingly or willingly 
teach or permit to be taught Darwinism, atheism, agnos- 
ticism, or the theory of evolution in so far as it pertains 
to the origin of man it shall forfeit its charter and on 
conviction shall be fined in any sum not to exceed five 
thousand dollars. In all proceedings of forfeiture or 
revocation of charter, the holder thereof shall be given 
thirty days notice in which to prepare for a hearing to be 
attended by its representative or counsel. 


This was the bill that was narrowly defeated. 
What does the defeat signify? It means this much, 
at least, as Dr. E. Y. Mullins, an eminent Baptist, 
says: “Though the church shall not have the power 
to say what shall and shall not be taught in the 
public school, on the other hand, I do not believe 
that the state shall have the power to teach some- 
thing that is a direct attack on the Christian reli- 
gion.” Let the reader hold that sentence, because 
it is the key to the whole fundamentalist position 
in politics. The attitude of this nation to religion 
is here involved. Also, the question, What is the 
Christian religion? Who decides that? 
 Wesubmit the conclusions of Mr. Carl Zollmann, 
a legal authority, in the Jowrnal of Religion for 
May. He informs us that it is true in the law of the 
land that anti-religious teaching, and specifically 
anti-Christian teaching, is as much in violation of 
our national institutions as the direct teaching of 
religion in the schools would be. No organized 
attempts to introduce anti-religious tenets into the 
‘schools has been made before this time. But now 
the fundamentalists say that evolution is anti- 
‘religious. What a grave situation is possible we 
‘shall see with Mr. Zollmann. He has examined 
the constitutions of all the forty-eight States, and 
he finds not a single provision against anti- religious 
opinion. The fact is, he says, that those who are 
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unchurched are unreligious rather than irreligious. 
But he does find many instances indicating that 
Christianity is the law of the land. And that leads 
far. A Pennsylvanian decision says that “we are a 
Christian people in so far as we have entered into 
the spirit of Christian institutions; ... even 
those among us who reject Christianity cannot get 
clear of its influence.” This opinion has been for- 
mally stated by many other courts. The United 
States Supreme Court goes farther. It has said, 
“Christianity is not to be openly reviled and 
blasphemed against, to the annoyance of believers 
or the injury of the public.” There are other court 
opinions of this kind. The conclusion is, “Teachers 
are required to conform their conduct in and out 
of the schoolroom to the moral precepts of this 
religion.” It is but another step, says Mr. Zoll- 
mann, to “require them, if they entertain agnostic 
or atheistic notions, to refrain from exploiting them 
in the class-room.” 

If, as quoted above, blasphemy against Christian- 
ity is a violation of law, how easy will it be to con- 
vinee legislators that alleged anti-religious evolu- 
tion—or atheism, worst of all blasphemy—is equally 
in violation of the law, and how easy to have the 
courts decide likewise in the event of appeals from 
legislation against evolution. For the courts in a 
number of cases have decided, as Mr. Zollmann 
shows, against persons charged with blasphemy. 
Moreover, courts are human, he says, and are sub- 
ject to personal, religious, and local influences. 
Public opinion colors judges’ opinions. Evolution 
may not be anti-religious, and in some opinions it 
may not conflict with Christian teaching; but in 
other opinions—for judges disagree!—it may be 
utterly godless, dangerous, destructive of religious 
faith and moral conduct, and thus a terrible enemy 
of the state. 

Who will decide? The courts. Ifa teacher does 
not accept the prevailing or the most powerful 
religious belief in any community, he can easily 
be lampooned and undone as an infidel by religious 
zealots, though he be as pure and true as Roger 
Williams, William Ellery Channing, or Phillips 
Brooks, all of whom had their embittered accusers. 
The fate of such a man would be decided by the 
religious denominations in the community. No 
teacher whose religion is questioned can remain 
in most places. We know that the reactionary 
elements in the churches are most numerous of all, 
and intense in their zeal. They can if they will 
bring about an absolute prohibition of the teaching 
of evolutionary science in the public schools. The 
matter is purely up to them. It then becomes a 
subject of legislative discretion. Timorous things 
such bodies are in these days. They are the prey 
of the people properly excited and organized. 

So we face a condition which involves all that 
we hold vital, precious, and, as we had thought, 
settled for all time in the interest of freedom, truth, 
and religion itself. The same effort that almost 
succeeded in Kentucky will be made in other States. 
We are so warned. This is the most important 
reason we can offer for the persistent alarm on the 
part of Tom Recister. : 
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The Event of the Week 


Ireland Put to the Test 


NEW CRISIS seemed to be developing last week 
A in one of the sore spots of the world—the country 

where two nations are seeking to solve an age-old 
problem in civilized fashion. The alternative to the 
success of this effort is the recrudescence of disorder 
on a general scale in Ireland, to be followed by a new 
occupation by British forces and the postponement for 
many years of the reconstitution of Ireland as a free, 
self-governing nation. The eventuality which friends 
of the Irish people had feared developed last week, 
when Winston Churchill, addressing the House of 
Commons in behalf of the British Government, an- 
nounced that there were only two courses to be pursued 
in Ireland—either the observance in all essentials by 
the Irish people of the treaty that set up the Irish Free 
State, or the reoccupation of the south of Ireland by 
British troops, employing whatever force might prove 
necessary for the restoration of British control there. 
The British Government was confronted with this 
narrow choice, he explained, by the agreement between 
Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, the actual govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State, and Eamonn De Valera, 
the arch-opponent of the Irish Free State and the per- 
sistent advocate of an Irish republic, entirely separate 
from and independent of “the association of nations 
called the British Empire.” Under that agreement, 
reached more than a fortnight ago, two material results 
were outlined. One of these results was the postpone- 
ment, indefinitely, of the submission of the Irish treaty 
to the electorate. The other was the admission of 
De Valera and his associates to the provisional govern- 
ment of Ireland, on the understanding that they would, 
in assuming office, refuse to take the oath to the British 
Hmpire prescribed in the treaty. 

To a man free from prepossessions in favor of either 
side in the controversy, the British case, as stated in 
the House of Commons by Winston Churchill, bore the 
stamp of sincerity and fairness. The arrangement 
arrived at by the two factions in Ireland—there is yet 
a third faction, which must not be left out of mind— 
appears unquestionably to violate the letter as well as 
the spirit of the English-Irish treaty, as it admits to 
participation in the government of Ireland of a minor- 
ity violently and irreconcilably opposed to co-operation 
with the British Empire in any form. Taken in con- 
junction with the indefinite postponement of the sub- 
mission of the provisions of the treaty to a free vote 
of the Irish people, this admission to the government 
of Ireland of an element in its leadership avowedly 
opposed to the essential bases of the treaty could be 
regarded by the British Government in no other light 
than as a violation, not only of the letter, but of the 
spirit of the treaty. 

The British Government has had a difficult and deli- 
cate problem to deal with since the beginning of the 
negotiations. It has dealt with the problem with a 
degree of patience and a manifest desire to undo the 
wrongs of the past that have earned for it the good 
opinion of the world. On the other hand, the British 
Government’s efforts to solve the Irish problem have 
been complicated by the ingrowing resentments and 
hostilities of more than seven centuries. It would be 
unfair to expect of the present generation of Irishmen 
an instantaneous liberation from these accumulated 
hatreds and resentments. It is upon the basis of 
this inheritance of the past that De Valera—himself 
a Spaniard of mixed blood—has been conducting his 
campaign of irreconcilable hostility to Great Britain. 
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The provisional government has resisted De Valera’s 
demands with courage and consistency. It yielded 
only when it appeared that its efforts to submit the 
treaty to the people would be met by De Valera and the 
Republican leaders with the weapon of civil war. The 
agreement with De Valera which Winston Churchill 
so moderately but plain-spokenly denounced was the 
fruit of the fear of such a racial calamity. 

In the meanwhile, the problem is being put in press- 
ing form by the obvious lapse of orderly government 
in several parts of Ireland. The growth of public 
disorder and disorganization is especially conspicuous 
in Ulster, where the capital, Belfast, is in the grip of 
chronic violence as between Protestants and Catholics. 
The third faction of Ireland—this Ulster faction—is 
no less troublesome to the future of Ireland than is 
De Valera himself. Ulster has been given again and 
again to understand by the British Government that 
it must not consider itself as entitled to preferential 
treatment in the solution of the larger question as be- 
tween England and Ireland—and that, in its own 
interest as well as in that of the Empire, it must lend 
its best and most loyal efforts to the realization of the 
adjustment between Ireland and the Empire. These 
admonitions have been treated with incredulity at 
Belfast. On more occasions than one, James Craig, 
the Premier of Ulster, has placed himself in the posi- 
tion of earning a pointed rebuke from Mr. Lloyd 
George. The latest offending by Ulster has been its 
definite refusal to participate in the work of delimit- 
ing itself from the rest of Ireland, under the provi- 
sions of the Griffith-Lloyd George treaty. The pend- 
ing war between the two religious factions in Ulster 
may be due to the bigotry of the Catholics, as the 
Protestants say it is, or it may be due to-the fanati- 
cism of the Protestants, as the Catholics charge that 
it is. The chances are that the responsibility for a 
shocking state of affairs in Ulster is compounded of 
both accusations. The fact remains, however, that 
the disorders are largely taking place on the soil of 
Ulster; that James Craig has admitted his inability 
to restore order, and that British troops are operating 
both within Ulster and along its frontiers to check 
wholesale disorder, including the use of machine guns. 

It is becoming apparent that this deplorable state 
of affairs cannot long continue, It is an open secret 
that Premier Lloyd George became convinced of the 
necessity for coming to terms with Ireland by the 
indications that the relations then existing between 
Ireland and the Empire could be maintained only by 
the employment of force, even if the entire population 
of Ireland should be sacrificed to the interests of the ~ 
Empire. When the Premier of England decided to 
substitute reason for bayonets and machine guns as 
the deciding factor in Irish affairs, he took a wide 
step forward in his conception of imperial affairs 
and in his attitude toward the life of the world. He 
established a precedent that appealed profoundly to 
liberal feeling among men and women of vision and 
modernity everywhere. His efforts to complete the 
work which he so inspiringly began will be watched 
with sympathetic interest by liberals friendly not only 
to the Irish people, but to all nations who are groaning 
under the weight of the dead hand of the past. The 
faction in Ireland that has forced from Winston 
Churchill the warning of a possible return to force 
after the failure of reason in Ireland have assumed a 
responsibility for the writing into history of the word 
“Failure” at the end of a chapter which opened full 
of promise of better things, not only for the Irish and 
their neighbors, but for all minorities oppressed by 
militant majorities. 

8. ae 
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“We Must Keep Working With Enthusiasm” 


What We Have Done, says Miss Lowell, Urges to More Success 


) Liberal Christian Women held its thirty-second 
annual meeting in Tremont Temple, Wednes- 
day, May 24. The attendance was unusually good, and 
the enthusiasm abounding as always. In making her 
annual report, Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, recording 
secretary, said that demands for the literature distrib- 
uted by the Post-Office Mission had broken all records. 
The requests amounted to nearly 6,000 and came from 
all sections of the United States, from Alaska, Panama, 
the Philippines, Brazil, South and West Africa, Malay 
States, and Smyrna. 

Continuing, Mrs. Atherton said: “At the request of 
the trustees of the Carolina Industrial School, the 
administration of the schools at Shelter Neck and 
Swansboro, N.C., will hereafter be in the hands of The 
Alliance, one committee having the responsibility of 
caring for preaching mission, educational classes, and 
community welfare efforts. Mrs. John H. Lewis, South- 
ern vice-president, has recently visited both centers, 
and writes: ‘I cannot say enough in praise of the man- 
agement of Mrs. Damon, superintendent, and of the 
inspiring teaching ‘and interest of Mrs. Bracken at 
Shelter Neck. They are surely holding aloft the torch. 
I was delighted, too, with Swansboro, its church and 
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school and cottage. I was impressed by the good work | 


done in the community by Miss Marquand and Miss 
Hawes. They seem to be getting the interest and 
affection of the people in an effective way through 
their library work, their classes in sewing, etc., and in 
the excellent and humanizing work they are doing 
through their picture-showing and sane recreation for 
the young people, the only attempt of the kind in the 
place. It seems to me that North Carolina represents 
a strong foothold.’ 

“Mrs. Bracken wrote earlier in the year: ‘Fifty chil- 
dren thirsting to know things, to see things, and fifty 
more beating at our doors begging for the opportunity 
to enter. It is a wonderful chance you have here to 
help, dear friends. Don’t let it pass, I beg of you.’ 


wa 


“The international committee has united us with fel- 
low-Liberals in other countries, and those two good 
friends from England, Miss Lee and Miss Hargrove, 
who were with us here one year ago, have drawn us 
close to the British League and overseas branches in 
New Zealand and Australia. Through Miss Abigail 
F. Taylor of the committee, who reads and writes 
Italian easily, we are getting nearer than ever before 
to our two groups of liberal workers in Italy, at Flor- 
ence and Turin. It has been a privilege to have a 
small part in the work in Japan undertaken by Mr. 
and Mrs. Day, and by correspondence we keep in touch 
with members in France, Holland, Germany, and Hun- 
gary, in Palestine, and with the Khasi Hills Unita- 
rian women, Assam, India. These international bonds 
have been strengthened by the work of the Friendly 
links committee and the visit of its chairman, Miss 
Mary F. Gill, to England the past summer. Nearly 
1,100 persons are united for friendly correspondence 
in various parts of this country and in the foreign 
countries named above. Our Junior branches have 
been particularly eager for these Links, and their suc- 
cess is refreshing. 


{ 
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“The fellowship committee has shown us how to hold 
in touch former members of church or Alliance who 
have gone out from our midst. The monthly pack- 
age of carefully chosen literature, some especially 
printed for the purpose, has carried its message to 
many a lonely heart. Portland, Ore., leads the list, 
and Kennebunk, Me., is second. The total number is 
now 272 fellowship members. 

“The Sunday-school field workers have started 
schools, encouraged others, reorganized some, and in 
one case a community organization for community wel- 
fare and development is the direct outcome of our 
worker’s efforts to get together children of Sunday- 
school age who were not receiving any religious instruc- 
tion, and to interest their parents. One of the first 
objects shall be to conduct a community Sunday-school, 
undenominational, but ready to use the Beacon Series 
of text-books and the most up-to-date methods available 
to develop the children into worth-while citizens. 
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“With the largest membership in our history, over 
23,000 members, in 390 branches, with unmistakable 
signs of growth at many points, especially where min- 
isters have been found to take charge of an unoccupied 
pulpit, we look forward with confidence. There is 
a better sense of team work, of belonging together, 
and the branches are learning to ‘listen in’ and are 
getting their outfit into good order, while the execu- 
tive board and the several departments have more 
to ‘broadcast’? and better instruments than ever before. 
To this denominational consciousness nothing has con- 
tributed more in this past year than the unceasing 
devotion of our president, who travels far, meets large 
numbers of workers, and corresponds unfailingly with 
still others.” 

The treasurer, Mrs. Clara Clapp Noyes, outlined her 
report as follows: “The year’s work if estimated in 
figures might be called the best in Alliance history. 
More money was spent in extension work, and the 
$573 collected at the last annual meeting was used for 
unexpected calls. There was added to the endowment 
fund through the Unitarian Campaign, Incorporated 
committee, $13,750. The net income from all the per- 
manent funds was $6,113.” 

Special mention was made of gifts to workers in 
Palestine, Holland, Khasi Hills, India, and England, 
as well as to Madame Loyson for her work with the 
children of France. 

Miss Lucy Lowell, president, in her report described 
her yisits to the branches in various parts of the 
United States and in Canada, and reported encourag- 
ing growth and improvement. She said: 

“The next point of importance to be emphasized, after 
personal acquaintance, is co-operation with the other 
organizations of our fellowship. The outstanding 
example of that is the employment of Carl B. Wetherell 
as field secretary for the Pacific Coast, through the 
working together of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, The Alliance, and the Laymen’s League. We also 
take every opportunity to help and forward the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, and have been 
able to be of real service to them by making it pos- 
sible for young men and women to go to the Isles of 
Shoals meetings of young people. All these under- 
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takings need money, and it is a pleasure to express 
our acknowledgments first to the endowment fund 
raised for and by The Alliance, under Miss Bancroft’s 
leadership, and second to the money given to us by 
the campaign of last year. That campaign is not yet 
over,—let no one forget that. It was planned to cover 
five years, and we are absolutely determined to raise 
the $3,000,000 which was our goal. To reach that goal 
we must all keep on working. And who ean fail to 
work with enthusiasm as he looks about and sees the 
splendid accomplishment which has resulted from the 
use of the money already raised? 

“Tt is the aim of The Alliance, as of the other organ- 
izations of the denomination, to show what can be 
done by workiig.together. A central council and a 
committee on polity have been formed, with represent- 
atives of all the working bodies, to co-ordinate all 
efforts, to prevent overlapping and to increase the 
effectiveness of all. 

“In closing, I will remind you once more of the 
object of The Alliance, ‘to quicken the religious life 
of our churches.” With that object before us we have 
entered heartily into this year’s campaign for member- 
ship, a campaign which should develop into a_per- 
manent strengthening of our churches by proving the 
value of better methods of church administration, and 
especially the importance of church membership.” 

° Pa) 

Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, field secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts committee on immigration and Americaniza- 
tion, described methods used to aid new-comers. Mrs. 
Gurney told of being at the docks when the immigrant 
ship unloads its passengers from the steerage. She 
described the distress and difficulties often encountered, 
and the amazement when American citizenship is finally 
achieved. In short, the speaker appealed for better 
understanding of the trials of the immigrant, and a 
more intelligent study of laws necessary to be enacted 
in his behalf. 

Continuing, Mrs. Gurney said: “It is your busi- 
ness to know about these foreign-born people who have 
been permitted to come here. They are human beings, 
some good, some bad, some clean, some dirty, some an 
asset to America, some likely to become a detriment. 
It is our business to get to them on the human basis. 
The Government has declared that 3 per cent. of each 
nationality shall be admitted to the ports of entry. 
Last year the number reached 200,000. In refusing 
some admission, there are likely to be cases of real 
hardship, but we must consider the future welfare of 
America as well as that of those who want to come 
to us. 

“To stimulate a better feeling of understanding, and 
to prevent the exploitation of these new-comers our com- 
mittee stands as the official friend. This is the most im- 
portant problem before the American people. Before 
the war relatively few were interested; but following 
the war a wave of enthusiasm swept the land, which has 
now subsided and has been succeeded .by more thought- 
ful and intelligent methods. The first element in such 
work is respect for the individual. 

“There are two theories in the public mind: one is 
to make the foreign-born 100 per cent. American by 
taking from them their language, dress, and customs ; 
the other is the sentimental melting-pot idea. Neither 
of these is right, for the ethnic groups are bound to 
cling to their traditions. The problem can be met 
only by establishing mutual respect and understanding. 
So far as possible we must separate these people from 
what is unworthy and bring out their best, 
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“Our business is to stand back of the public agencies, 
the schools, libraries, and classes for children and 
adults. The duty is laid upon us. We can meet it 
by thinking right, talking right, voting right, and liy- 
ing right.” 

Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary for the Pacific 
Coast, reported as follows: “The activities on the 
Pacific Coast for the last eight and one-half months 
have been under the direction of a Field Secretary 
appointed and maintained jointly by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, the American Unitarian Association, 
and the Women’s Alliance. This appointment was 
by way of experiment and was effected in the hope 
that the various denominational interests from San 
Diego, Calif., to Vancouver, B.C., could be co-ordinated 
and strengthened, both collectively and individually. 

“There have been five main objectives in the work: 
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“1. To co-ordinate the denominational agencies in and 
between -all the Coast churches. 

“2. To establish contacts and strengthen the denomina- 
tional consciousness between these churches and the vari- 
ous central organizations in Boston. 

“3. To bring about closer friendship between the Coast 
churches themselves. 

“4. To secure for our Coast pulpits the right sort of men. 

“5. To impress upon these churches the fact that they 
have, close at hand, a headquarters which can and should 
be used as a clearing-house for the exchange of ideas to 
the benefit of all concerned. 


“During these months two new societies—Holly- 
wood and Pasadena, Calif.—have been organized. 
Both are showing progress and promise to become 
strong churches. In addition to these new societies, 
the work has been effectively revived at Redlands, 
Calif., Salem, Ore., and at the First Church, Seattle, 
Wash. In brief, there are now twenty-five Unitarian 
churches carrying on on the Pacifie Coast as against 
twenty churches last fall. 

“There have been twelve pulpit vacancies to fill or 
supply; and in meeting this demand, in only two 
instances were ministers called from other churches. 
In this connection it is encouraging to note that there 
are now six young men and two young women on the 
Coast definitely committed to the ministry as their 
chosen profession. In addition there are eight more 
men who either have filed application for membership 
in the Unitarian Fellowship or are seriously contem- 
plating doing so. 

“The properties at Eureka, Visalia, and Stockton, 
Calif., have been sold. In return, parsonages will be 
built or purchased at Fresno, Calif., and Eugene, Ore. 
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“There are at present twenty-nine branches of The 
Alliance and twenty chapters of the League on the 
Pacific Coast. A large majority of these organizations 
are hard at work on fellowship, Friendly Links, mem- 
bership, co-operation with ministers, etc. College-center 
work is being maintained by the League through its 
chaptets at Palo Alto and Berkeley, Calif., at Eugene, 
Ore., and at the University Church, Seattle, Wash. 
Eugene also secured fifth position in ‘Class C’ of the 
League’s Church Attendance Plan, and as a result has 


sent a lay delegate to Boston as a guest of the League. — 


“Attractive and adequate headquarters have been 
established at San Francisco. 


are proving more and more serviceable. 


“Pacifie Coast Conferences have been recently held 


at Oakland and Santa Barbara, 
aging reports. 
churches. 


at which times encour- 
were made from all the California’ 


These offices house all 
the denominational agencies for the Pacific Coast and — 


erably more than 50 per cent. of the time, the remain- 
der of his time being devoted to office matters. -He has 
traveled over 9,500 miles to visit the churches, con- 
sult with ministers and laity, and to encourage as 
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| “The Field Secretary has been in the field consid- 


much as possible the renewed momentum and new lease 
of life which has grown up throughout the Coast 


tion, co-operation, and concentration. The future must 
be devoted not only to strengthening what has already 
been begun, but also to disseminating our free gos- 
pel especially to centers which are now hidebound in 
reactionary orthodoxy of the early ages of man. In 
spite of the great progress being constantly shown in 
those newest of States, where everything is done on 
such a big, liberal scale, there still persists the dark- 
ness of doubt and the folly of fear. But with courage 
and consistent effort, with faith and persevering en- 
deavor, the time will soon come when the clouds of fear 
_ and suspicion will roll away and the light of a truly 
liberal gospel of faith and hope and love will shine 
_ forth so that the Brotherhood of Man will not only 
: 


4 churches. 
“The past few months have been devoted to co-ordina- 


be preached but will also be practiced by every man and 
every woman who strives to be a good citizen.” 

Rey. Roger S. Forbes, speaking at the afternoon 
session on the subject, “That which we Most Earnestly 
Believe,” asked the question, “What do we most ear- 
nestly believe? If we had to sacrifice all beliefs but 
one, which one would we keep?” 

“Take Christianity, the Christianity of Jesus. It 
has been said, ‘The central fact of life to Jesus is the 
bountiful generosity of the providence of God.’ To our 
people that fact has always meant much. A generous 
God is one of the corner-stones of Liberalism. 

“Now, in my judgment, the exact opposite of Uni- 
tarianism is not Trinitarianism so much as it is 
materialism. And to find materialism you need not 
go to Russia. The yellow journal may have nothing to 
do with it, and the college class-room may be filled 
with it. According to materialism, our human world 
is merely and purely phenomenal. It is something 
detached, isolated, which just happened to make its 
appearance in the cosmos, and which will presently 
disappear at once and forever. 

“That is materialism, and it is the most dangerous 
propaganda now being spread. It is largely respon- 
sible for slums, wars, and tumults. Our reformers and 

' statesmen work for better laws and conditions, but a 
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far greater achievement would be to sow in every heart 
what I call the Unitarian kernel. That is the supreme 
antidote to mammon. The Unitarian, to whom evolu- 
tion is the only real revelation, knows that it has taken 
some two hundred million years of process and prog- 
ress to give human values to the world. 

“very father of growing boys knows how they long 
for a flag under which to serve. Well, I think we have 
a legitimate foe against which to send them. It is 
the foe of our Cause, the enemy who lurks within the 
peasant’s smock or behind the professor’s smile,—an 
enemy who can speak either in a brawling tone or in a 
quiet voice and in correct language. It is materialism.” 

Said Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, pointing out ways to 
deal with young people: “The principal reason, as I 
see it, why the religious appeal fails in so large a 
measure to reach young people to-day is because we 
have allowed the impression to grow up that religion 
is dull. Most young people pick up this impression 
very quickly, and are convinced that everything con- 
nected with religion is colorless, uninteresting, and 
therefore not worth bothering with. There are too 
many things in life with a vivid, colorful appeal, for 
them to waste their time with anything so drab as 
their idea of religion. 

“This notion of religion is, of course, entirely mis- 
taken. Paraphrasing Stevenson’s words,—if your re- 
ligion makes you dull, you may depend upon it, it is ° 
wrong. If you have the idea that religion is dreary, 
you may be right about its dreariness, but you are 
absolutely wrong about its being religion. Unless it 
is thrilling, it is not religion. 

“Our problem, then, is first of all to restore to our 
own religion its natural color, interest, and thrill. Our 
next problem is to present this religion for the con- 
sideration of our young people in such a way that 
they will find it just as interesting as we do. When 
we accomplish this—which, I admit, is an extremely 
difficult thing to do—we can stop worrying about the 
religious condition of the younger generation.” 

Speaking on spiritual power, Rev. Miles Hanson 
said that Unitarianism is extremely individualistic, 
therefore much depends on individual consecration and 
cultivation of the spiritual life. 

“Tf our conscience is the final court of appeal,” he 
said, “all the more need that conscience should be 
made alert, strong, and receptive of all help. Ours 
is the most personally responsible of all faiths, hence 
the failure is dire if we personally fail.” 


One Student from Each Parish 


How to Insure Intelligent Religious Training 


the Tuckerman School, held at King’s Chapel, 
Monday afternoon, May 22, Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson, dean, said that she would like to give the 
School a secondary name,—The. Unitarian Normal 
School of Religion. Miss Johnson, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, president, and others described the work, 
needs, and aims of the School. They said that parish 
assistants are important to round out the work of the 
‘parish; showed how necessary it was for persons who 
would do effective church work to be familiar with 
~ ehurch history, business methods in religion, the Bible, 


: A" THE PUBLIC MEETING under the auspices of 


. 
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.. the peculiar responsibilities that devolve on those 
‘ 


who would apply Christianity in the community. 
Graduates of the School paid high tribute to the influ- 
ence of the training they had received, including the 
twenty-minute daily devotional service, the lectures 
and class-room work, and the opportunity of applying 
what they had learned, by working on committees, 
teaching Sunday-school classes, and actually admin- 
istering a parish. : 

The whole course is planned with skill, and the cur- 
riculum so arranged that one subject supports an- 
other. Graduates say that after completing the course 
they could wish for no better privilege than that of 
repeating it. Each parish in the denomination was 
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urged to send at least one student to the School, for 
the action would result in one more trained worker 
and would invigorate the home church. 

Lyndon B. Tewksbury, treasurer, said that it was 
exceedingly important to distribute more exact knowl- 
edge of religion, and that Tuckerman School was qual- 
ified to perform that task. The institution is function- 
ing in that sense, and is displaying remarkable enthu- 
siasm. The debt we have incurred in the establishment 
of the church school we must meet. There should be 
but one response in the attempt to provide expert in- 
struction for those who wish to study technical religion 
and parish administration. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance explained the similarity 
between the Depaitment of Religious Education and 
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the School, asserting that the Tuckerman School was 
the mother of the Department of Religious Education. 
He emphasized the need of trained leadership, especially 
in this age, adding that the Protestant churches give 
but a fraction of the time to the religious graining of 
their children given by the adherents of the Jewish 
and the Catholic faiths. We are living in an age when 
many of the old sanctions have been discarded. Be- 
cause there are so many complications, those who 
would deal in spiritual problems must bring to the task 
the fullest possible knowledge. 

Concluding the program, Mr. Cornish stated that in 
the fifteen years of the School’s existence 900 students 
had taken at least one course. Eighty trained workers 
had served and were serving as many parishes. 
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Wilson Spoke the 


Real Peace Gospel 


But the Old Blood-stained Ways Prevail, says Mr. Norwood 


delivered at Arlington Street Church, Wednes- 

day evening, May 24, by Rey. Frederick W. Nor- 
wood, pastor of the City Temple, London. It was the 
most notable utterance of the week, in the opinion of 
many persons. Mr. Norwood struck a responsive chord 
in his audience when he said, “Peace must be organ- 
ized for as thoroughly as war, and these two great 
countries must give moral and statesmanlike leader- 
ship to the rest of the world.” His oratory was thrill- 
ing and sustained in many dramatic periods. 

Mr. Norwood believes the two great nations America 
and Great Britain are fitted by history, tradition, and 
faith to give moral and diplomatic leadership to the 
world. He said that they might do this should they 
rise to their opportunity, and that they would fail and 
be lamented by history should they not meet this pres- 
ent obligation. 

The title of the lecture was “The English-speaking 
Peoples and the Future of the World.” Mr. Norwood 
spoke in part as follows: “It is impossible for any one 
to prophesy with great confidence concerning the fu- 
ture of the world, but we may be sure that unless na- 
tions learn to solve their problems without resource 
to war, there will soon be no world worth being con- 
cerned about. The science of destruction is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. International peace is still 
an infant among the sciences. No authoritative text- 
book as yet exists. There are no maxims that can 
universally be accepted. 

“There are at least three bodies professing to give 
leadership—the League of Nations, the Washington 
Conference, and the Genoa Conference. Every one was 
disappointed at the meager results of the war. Nearly 
five years of war were the worst possible preparation 
for a policy of peace. The great men who were prom- 
inent at the Peace Conference—Clémenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Woodrow Wilson—were all held captive 
by public opinion, and public opinion was not ready 
for peace. 

“IT do not believe that since the world began the 
words of a man ever traveled as far or awakened such 
deep echoes in the ‘human heart as did the words of 
President Wilson in the last days of the war. Like 
every other human being, your great President had his 
personal limitations, yet those wonderful words in 
which he formulated his thought for the re-establish- 


[ee FIRST of the Ware Foundation lectures was 


ment of the world’s peace carried conviction to the 
heart of every race. Whatever history may say about 
Mr. Wilson, it will admit that the Wilson program 
was the only program that offered the chance of a 
stable world peace. It was a great tragedy that the 
peace settlement did not follow that line, but followed 
the old blood-stained line of an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. 

“With reference to Germany, there is no monetary 
price by which she could atone or half atone for the 
sorrows and horrors she brought into the world. Most 
of us are pretty well grounded in our suspicions that 
we cannot make Germany pay adequately, and that if 
we could, we should not want to do so, for she could 
only pay in ways that would impoverish ourselves. 
And as for the war, we shall find a cure for that, not 
in money terms or in terms of armament, but only in 
the recoil of the human conscience from a crime for 
which there is no excuse. I believe we shall profit in 
the end if we come to see that the making of world 
peace is to be attained not by the policy which cul- 
minated in the course we adopted toward Germany,— 
the punishment of unborn children for the sins of 
their fathers,—but only as the human race increases 
in moral stature, in broad intelligence, in wide charity, 
in constructive statesmanship. 

“Europe is slowly re-establishing herself; but long 
before she is her normal self, an awakened Asia will 
be a tremendous world problem. America lying be- 
tween a shattered Europe and an awakened Asia must 
be the determining factor in the peace of the world. 

“England understands America’s desire to retain 
the Monroe Doctrine. Her own traditional attitude 
toward the rest of Europe used to be one of ‘splendid 
isolation, but it broke down, as America’s must break 
down. The Atlantic is shrinking in size; and America 
cannot keep out of a next war, or maintain her eco- 
nomic position without, participation in world affairs. 

“My hope for the world is that the common faith 
of Christian men and women, instead of concerning 
itself with metaphysical discussions, will concentrate 
its attention upon the woes and sorrows of this poor 
torn world, and that the next generation will give us 
a Christianity in social and international life.” 

The Ware Foundation was established in honor of 
the distinguished services of three generations of the 
Ware family to the cause of pure Christianity. 
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The “Project” Comes to Sunday-school 


Study is being related to 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Unitarian Sun- 
| day School Society was held in Unity House, 
Park Square, Thursday, May 25. It marked the 
tenth anniversary of the transfer of the Society’s exec- 
utive functions to the then newly-formed Department of 
Religious Education. The floor of Unity Hall was 
well filled and the balcony partly filled at both morning 
and afternoon sessions. Rey. Carl G. Horst led in 
the singing and Rey. Charles R. Joy conducted the ser- 
vice of worship. The year’s activities were reported 
by the clerk, Miss Marguerite Emilio, and the treasurer, 
George R. Ferguson, reported on the Society’s finances. 
Hight young men, constituting the Thomas S. Robjent 
Club of Fall River, acted as ushers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance. Vice-presidents: Rev. 
George R. Dodson, Mrs. Clara T. Guild.. Clerk, Rev. 
Anita Trueman Pickett. Treasurer, George R. Fer- 
guson. Directors to serve for three years, 1922-25: 
Rey. George L. Parker, Prof. R. J. Hutcheon, Miss 
Elizabeth Phemister, Mrs. Eulalie G. Fairfield, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. Directors to serve for two years, 
1922-24, Hubert V. Coryell, Rev. C.. F. Niles. 

The first address of the day was by President Law- 
rance, entitled “Ten Years—A Survey.” He re- 
viewed the activities of the Department of Religious 
Education since its foundation in 1912, at which time 
it assumed responsibility for the welfare of Sunday- 
schools in the United States and Canada, relieving the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society of the work it had 
carried on since its formation in 1827. Development 
in religious education during the last ten years, evi- 
dent in all the denominations, has nowhere been more 
significant than in the Unitarian body. Outwardly 
this has been marked by the enlargement of the De- 
partment’s office-space from one small room to its 
present commodious quarters, the second floor of the 
Annex building at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, and an 
office in New York City. Instead of one secretary and 
an office clerk, there are three secretaries, two field 
workers giving full time and two giving part time, 
and three office clerks and stenographers. 

President Lawrance spoke of the increased contact 
with schools made possible by this enlarged staff. 


- The seven field workers visit a large proportion of 


. 
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those carrying on the religious education of our young 
peopie in various parts of the country. These visits 
vary in length from a day to a month. Local problems 
are considered and acted upon. New schools are 
formed, and other schools are recruited, reorganized, 
and advised as to courses of study and methods of 
conducting services of worship. 

Summer institutes for religious education have been 
carried on at Star Island, Meadville, and elsewhere, 
a total of twenty-nine in the ten years, and many shorter 
courses of institute work have been held with individ- 
ual churches and groups of churches in various parts 
of the country. During the past winter an evening 
training-school met sixteen times in the Department 


’ office at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


One significant forward step has been the arrange- 
ment of the Department of Religious Education with 
The Alliance, the Young People’s Religious Union, the 


Laymen’s League, and the Department of Church Ex- . 


= 


Actual Living Conditions 


tension of the American Unitarian Association. These 
organizations have joined in maintaining field workers, 
-in carrying on summer institutes, and in founding new 
schools in places where it is hoped that new Unitarian 
churches will grow. 

The largest enterprise of the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, as outlined in President Lawrance’s 
address, has been the production of the Beacon Course 
in Religious Education. The great financial cost of 
this enterprise has been borne generously by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the Department being left 
free to develop the teaching material according to 
its own best judgment. In the preparation of this 
course the following ideals have been held constantly 
in mind: (1) All lessons must be embodied in books, 
well printed on good paper, and substantially bound, 
such treatment of religious material being believed to 
have a direct effect on the attitude of children toward 
sacred things. (2) All hand work or expressional 
material must be artistic in form and execution, and 
must be directly related to the subject-matter of the 
lessons, thus becoming so much additional and highly 
valuable teaching material. (3) All manuals and illus- 
trative material must be prepared primarily with the 
teacher in view,. avoiding the mistake often made in 
which the author of the manual attempts to teach 
the class. (4) In the selection of material the only 
consideration is that the lessons shall be as effective 
as possible in furthering the religious life of the pupils. 
The most and best of this material is found in the Bible, 
but when extra-Biblical material has seemed to serve 
better the purpose in view, that has been freely used. 
(5) The one all-controlling purpose in the Beacon 
Course has been the moral and spiritual development 
of the boys and girls who use it. To make more and 
better citizens of the world who will be efficient workers 
in promoting the kingdom of God is the goal. Knowl- 
edge of the achievements and ideals of the Christian 
movement, especially in its highest manifestations, 
coupled with an earnest purpose to carry that move- 
ment forward as far and as rapidly as possible, should 
lead to a profound religious experience and an effec- 
tive Christian life. It is this purpose which has 
animated the Beacon Course from its inception, and 
which, according to testimony on hand, it seems fitted 
to accomplish. 

Mr. Edwin Fairley, New York Secretary of the De- 
partment, took for his subject, “Education and 
Growth.” He made three points: first, there are 
25,000,000 children in this country outside of church 
schools; second, Unitarian church schools are for the 
most part much smaller than they ought to be; and 
third, the future of our faith depends upon what we 
do in the matter of religious education almost more 
than upon any other one thing. Elaborating his third 
point, Mr. Fairley said that we ought to be more busi- 
nesslike in our efforts to bring children’ into ‘our 
schools. We ought to go out into the highways and 
hedges and compel them to come in. We might very 
well imitate the example of the business schools which 
cireularize practically all the children in any commu- 
nity who are eligible for membership in a business 
course, and follow them up vigorously. It ought not to 
be difficult, knowing what we have to offer and knowing 
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how much depends upon the outcome, to go out after 
the children and bring them into our schools. 
Furthermore, if we enter upon a year’s campaign 
to increase our membership and to train our children 
as they should be trained, it gives us a real job, and 
every one knows how the possession of a job increases 
a man’s self-respect and identifies him definitely with 
the community in which he lives. The biggest job 
before the churches to-day is that of religious educa- 
‘tion. Furthermore, we should recognize this fact in 
the preparation of our budgets. In a typical study 
of nineteen churehes, it was found that the per capita 
expense for kindergarten was $24.84, for benevolences 
$4, for music $1.48, for janitor service $1.07, and for 
the church schoot forty-siz cents. We also ought to 
recognize the nature of our largest task in the archi- 
tecture of our buildings. Very few buildings make 
adequate provision for religious education. The church 
of the future will have well-equipped schoolrooms, 
adequate for the purposes for which they are intended. 
Furthermore, we must make adequate provision for 
religious education in our curriculum and the provision 
of the proper kind of teachers. Finally, Mr. Fairley 
said that the appeal of the uneducated children ought 
to be one which we should all heed. The beginning 
of modern Sunday-school work was the appeal which 
the ragged children of London made to Robert Raikes, 
and something of the same appeal the children of the 
present day should make to us. Let us be good Samar- 
itans enough to come to a realization of our duty. 
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Dr. Charles R. Gaston, president of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, gave the first address 
at the afternoon session, his subject being “The Use 
of the Project Method in Teaching Religion.” “More 
and more,” he said, “we hear Sunday-school workers 
speak of religious education through projects, but you 
may not have understood just what they are. We 
have known of great enterprises thought out by some- 
body for accomplishing some worthy object, then en- 
gaged in by many people until they have become fin- 
ished products which have been beneficial. These are 
projects. That use of the word we have all been fa- 
miliar with. Since the educators have been taking 
over the term they have added to it. They have given 
certain specific slants to projects as applied to edu- 
cation, and perhaps there is a real value in the use of 
the term as indicating a somewhat changed point 
of view in regard to education. The attitude now is 
not that the pupil should be stuffed full of information, 
but that he should think out for himself an object that 
is worth attaining, and should go ahead, alone or with 
others, to attain that object. Surely this is not a very 
complicated or difficult interpretation of the word 
‘project.’ 

“Prof. W. H. Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, says that a project is ‘a whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity proceeding in a social 
environment.’ In the projects in my own public- 
school and college experiments we have been particular 
to get the social environment, in that the students 
themselves have a share in determining the activity 
which shall be engaged in by them. Even if the cur- 
riculum is set by the State or the city, the students 
have a considerable part in carrying it out. In com- 
position work, for instance, we have found that work 
done in itself and for itself did not get any good results. 
We are doing away with merely writing compositions 
for the teacher. 


“In little groups together, the pupils now say, for . 
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instance, that it would be interesting to study what 
people in their borough are reading. Thus a news- 
paper project is begun. They get all the newspapers 
together and discuss in particular those which are 
read in their homes. They find out the editorial policy, 
the general tone of the paper, and its custom regarding 
the inclusion of a local scandal. They study those 
papers thoroughly and see what their community is 
reading. Their reports on these matters they put 
into a book which has real value for the readers. 

“Turning to the church school, these four things seem 
to be its special functions: knowledge of the Bible, 
training in worship, building up in personal and social 
ideals, and encouraging and developing missionary 
efforts. 

“Knowledge of the Bible may be offered as part of 
the college-entrance requirement in many States. I 
should like to see in every church school a group of 
young people studying for such credits. They might 
choose what particular study of the Bible they would 
undertake, and how they would carry it on. 

“In such study of the Bible there are being produced 
in some of the Sunday-schools class books much like 
those made by pupils in the public schools, having 
title-pages, prefaces, tables of contents, etc., like a 
regular book. These are often very attractively illus- 
trated, and even bound by the pupils. 

“In one kind of Bible projects there are blank pages 
for filling in answers to questions by individual pupils 
or by groups working together. Such efforts as that 
are being made in several of the denominations—the 
Unitarian, Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist. You are doubtless all well acquainted with 
the progressive Beacon Course of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. This course encourages self-activity on the 
part of the pupils. In every. grade of the Beacon 
Course there is provided work for the children to do 
in connection with the lessons. As in other somewhat 
similar courses, the first reaction called for from the 
young pupils is the coloring of texts and pictures to 
strengthen the impression of the thought. Expression 
strengthens impression always. Then in the older 
classes the response that is called for changes from 
entirely manual to partly manual and partly intel- 
lectual. In some of the courses there are notebooks 
which are filled in after the teaching of the lesson. 
Moreover, in one of the courses there is distinct pro- 
ject work in that the pupils plan in advance the kind 
of thing to be done. The whole tendency of the Beacon 
Course is definitely in the direction of democracy in 
education. 

“One kind of Bible project, not often used in the 
Sunday-schools, is that of enjoyment or appreciation, 
aiming to give pleasure in the reading of some beau- 
tiful portion of the Bible, like one of the Psalms. Of 
the four purposes which underlie all teaching,—the 
getting of information, which is an intellectual project ; 
the construction or making of something, which is a 
constructive project; the development of proficiency 
in some process, which is a drill project; and the enjoy- 
ment of time spent in reading,—the last is most often 
neglected in Sunday-schools. 

“Now for the mission point: It is something gained 
if the pupils in every church school will think of the 
people who have not the advantages that they have 


and will actively sympathize with them and perhaps_ 


try to help them to have better standards of living. 
Some of our most interesting modern projects have to 
do with education in the life and manners of people in 
foreign countries. Close at home, also, it is possible 


for every church school to look up the needy cases in 
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the community and give them help, such as clothing 
and food. There might well be some needy child 
within 2,000 feet of the church, and the school might 
have a worthy enterprise in extending the range of 
its influence to help that case. The Sunday-school 
pupils would not be just getting these good things of 
au for their own betterment, but would improve by 
service the benefits that they have received. A _ per- 
centage of the receipts of the Sunday-school should go to 
the outsider. A church school in which every cent of its 
receipts is absorbed in running itself is a dead school. 
Mission support should be encouraged, by having each 
class keep track of its own money and knowing how 
much is in the hands of the church or school treas- 


' urer for use by the class on some enterprise previously 


' it be allowed to lapse, it would be equally missed. 


agreed upon. That is a perfectly definite and intel- 
ligent purposeful activity. The class can designate 
the place to which the church treasurer can send part 
of the funds that have been raised.” 

The address of Dr. Albert Parker Fitch of Amherst 
College was especially inspiring, his subject being 
“Suggestions on Teaching the Old Testament.” His 
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initial contention was that in order to appreciate and 
so effectively to teach the Old Testament it is first 
necessary to learn a great deal about it from sources 
outside itself. In this connection he mentioned sev- 
eral books that help to make those distant times real 
and the strange civilization of Old Testament peoples 
familiar. The teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures is 
at once very difficult and very fascinating. The teacher 
must cultivate in himself and stimulate in others the 
historical imagination; must disabuse himself and his 
pupils of the idea that the Bible is a book of magic; 
must deal with its people and its teachings with the 
utmost candor. 

Dr. Fitch dwelt upon the various approaches to the 
Bible study,—as a high form of human literature, as 
an ancient and invaluable record of social and economic 
movements, and as the working out of great experi- 
ments in human living. The Old Testament is a book 
of life, to be regarded as a drama and as more than a 
drama, an unsurpassed record of events happening 
under conditions of unique significance and leading 
to events of world-shaping importance. 


Large Gathering at the Laymen’s Festival 
Features of the Social Event of the Week 


HERE IS NO SOCIAL EVENT in Unitarian 
| circles which surpasses in pleasant anticipation 
the Festival which concludes the activities of 
Anniversary Week. The Festival has become as much 
of an institution as the Anniversary Sermon, the Berry 
Street Conference, or the Annual Meeting; and should 
It 
comes as it should, near the end of a week of weighty 
deliberation and discussion, serious and thought-pro- 
voking addresses, counselling, electing, planning, and 
note-taking. Thursday evening, the more solemn and 
serious matters are laid aside in favor of music, 
laughter, and general festivity. There is something 
about the occasion that makes it unique in Unitarian 
annals. 

The attendance this year was one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic. The eager, progressive, confident 
spirit was observed. There is no doubt about it 
—Unitarians have been thinking; they have been sur- 
yeying the past, and looking into the future; and they 
have come to a decision. Liberalism will be more active 
and effectual. Enlisted under the banner are many 
enthusiasts who were formerly indifferent. 

Following the excellent banquet at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Joseph Walker, onetime speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and presiding officer of the even- 
ing, said: “It is my task to preside over this Festival, 
the most delightful part of which is the privilege 
of welcoming in behalf of the Unitarians of Boston 
and vicinity you ministers, your wives, families, and 
friends. It is an ancient custom for you to gather on 
this oceasion, and it does us good to see you; and we 
trust you derive inspiration. 

“Tt has been said that religion is piceality touched 
with enthusiasm. I believe the old Unitarian morale 
has been touched with enthusiasm. More than ever, 
Unitarianism is becoming a religion in which we shall 
feel all the missionary’s zeal. We have been noted 
for open-mindedness. We study the writings of the 
scientists with pleasure and enlightenment. We have 


no creed we fear will be injured by science. We clas- 
sify the laws of science as laws of God, so far as we 
can understand such laws. We observe them as evi- 
dence of God’s power. 

“Another characteristic of Unitarians is their ideal- 
ism. The soundest morality is the effort on the part 
of individuals to live up to the ideal. We believe the 
truly moral man is he who builds up ideals and lives 
them.” 

Mr. Walker introduced Hon. Robert M. Washburn. 
Mr. Washburn explained that he was going to speak 
as he would like to have a clergyman speak. He aimed 
his shafts at modes of the day. As a layman he gave 
counsel to the clergy with reference to sermons, prayers, 
and the conduct of services, not forgetting congrega- 
tions. He thought that the best idea that had come 
out of Anniversary Week had been that statement of 
Dr. William L. Sullivan, “Religion stands not on a 
creed, but on life.” 

Mr. Walker in introducing Hon. J. Weston Allen, 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts, said: “When it 
comes to a question of law and order all other ques- 
tions must take second place. And when we refer to 
the question of law and order in the State and Nation, 
we must extend it to include the world, for peace and 
justice must prevail throughout the world before it 
can prevail at home. Quarrels between nations mean 
quarrels within nations.” He introduced Mr. Allen 
as a leader who had done as much for the Common- 
wealth as Vice-President Coolidge, and added that to 
complete his work he should be elected Governor. 

Mr. Allen said: “I would not live my experiences of 
the year over again, but I would not give them up for 
any five years of my life, because they have enabled 
me to think more deeply on the realities of life, and 
above all, because they have given me the surpassing 
satisfaction of realizing that, after all, there is in our 
democracy sterling honesty among the great masses 
of the people. No race, no class, no creed, and no party 
has a monopoly of integrity; all are intrinsically hon- 
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est, are seeking the light and will follow the light until © 


they find the truth. 

“There has been smoke-screen propaganda which has 
led people astray in this commonwealth, but with the 
smoke screen swept away we know that the issue is 
between the decent people and the underworld and 
those associated with them. We also know that there 
is no question of the outcome—that the white flag of 
Massachusetts has been lifted again to its accustomed 
place, where we can look on it with pride and once 
more have faith in the State. 

“Waves of crime.are sweeping the country, for the 
causes of which we search in vain. The real reason 
is that the people have cast off restraint. Restraint is 
gone; law is not revered; we wonder for the moment 
if the people have not ceased to think. There can be 
no double standard for rich and poor. If the High- 
teenth Amendment deprives the poor man of liquor, 
it must deprive the rich man. We must guard the 
country not only at the ports of entry, but at the 
portal of. manhood and womanhood, for in such train- 
ing rests our only hope for the future. The new-comer 
who curses our flag cannot destroy the state, but when 
legislators languish, when captains of industry falter, 
we may well fear for our institutions. 

“You cannot legislate morality into a community 
any more than you can legislate prosperity. There is 
only one way—the old-fashioned way of hard work; for 
only as we increase the amount can we increase the 
distribution.” 


Several Good Resolutions 
Voted at the Annual A. U. A. Meeting 
Five Cents a Week 


Voted, That we, the delegate members, all other mem- 
bers, and other loyal Unitarians attending this meeting 
heartily endorse the earnest endeavor of our elected Direc- 
tors and officers to advance the cause of liberal religion 
among the unchurched. 

And to make that endeavor effective pledge ourselves 
(upon returning to our several churches and homes) to work 
earnestly to put some system into our local efforts in behalf 
of the national work with an ideal of an immediate annual 
average contribution to our Association, the A. U. A., on 
the basis of at least five cents per week for every man, 
woman, and child of the Unitarian group. 


Outlaw War From the Earth . 


Voted, That we believe the time has come for a new 
effort on the part of all who desire the welfare of mankind 
to join hands, as President Harding has already proposed, 
to outlaw war from the earth. 


Greetings to Unitarian Kindred 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Association be au- 
thorized and requested to send the most cordial and fraternal 
greetings of the American Unitarian Association assembled 
in its ninety-seventh annual meeting to the Unitarian 
churches in Great Britain and Ireland, the Remonstrant 
churches in Holland, and the Unitarian churches in the 
Khasi Hills, in New Zealand, Italy, Transylvania, Japan, 
Palestine, and to the First Unitarian Church of Czecho- 
slovakia at Prague. -a 


Learning of Other Nations 


Believing that the Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God 
demands of the churches that they do their utmost to create 
an intelligent, sympathetic understanding of the problems 
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of the nations, to the end that all citizens may be governed 
by the spirit of justice and good-will, we urge upon our 
churches the organization of study and discussion groups 
among their men, women, and young people, in order that 
America may be distinguished by an informed, enlightened 
public opinion on foreign affairs in all of its relations with 
the other nations of the earth and actively promote the 
Christian spirit of good-will. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From Norfolk House Centre 


To the Editor of Tur Curisti1An REGISTER :— 


In behalf of Norfolk House Centre, I send this grateful 
word of thanks to the many New England Alliance Branches 
which have come to our aid during the past year. 

While the Greater Boston Alliance Branches stand first in 
numbers and amounts, the gifts which came from Plymouth, 
Mass., and Augusta, Me., pleased us greatly. If the Alliance 
members could have seen the various exhibitions last week at 
our closing day, I am confident that they all would have felt 
their gifts were wisely bestowed. The gymnasium exercises 
of the girls, graceful and full of rhythm and accompanied by 


_ quiet, peaceful music, the pyramiding and the wigwagging of 


the boys were admirable. The carpentry and radio work for 
the older boys and the clay-modeling for the youngsters offset 
the little housekeepers’ and the dressmaking exhibits for the 
girls; and everywhere the best spirit was manifest. 
Furthermore, in behalf of Mrs. Shepard and her assistants 
in the Rummage Sale, I want to thank Mr. R. M. Bradley who 
gave us the store and all other friends of Norfolk House 
Centre who sent us so many articles that we were able to 
clear more than enough to take care of our last year’s deficit 


99 
of $2,200. Cuar_es L. Drs NorMANDIE, 


Boston, Mass. President. 


What to Steer By 


oe following letter is published for its wider eae 
est. It is forwarded by Rev. A. P. Reccord of Detroit. 


To THE PASTOR OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCH or Detroit, MIcH.: 


Every loyal Unitarian believes and claims that there is no 
better religious faith than his, and Unitarians are generally 
very intelligent persons and have good reason to rely on their 
judgment. Yet every intelligent Unitarian must confess that 
his church is, in point of numbers, one of the very weakest 
in the world. This must be due to a lack of something in the 
church as a whole; for individual ministers haye won national 
renown. Edward Everett Hale’s “Philip Nolan” had perhaps 
more influence than any book written by any American orthodox 
minister. Yet what room in the thoughts of men over the 
United States does Dr. Hale’s church take? In the greater 
part of the United States it is unheard of. But everywhere 
almost, in the wildest part of the country, there is a little 
Methodist steeple, or a Baptist, or Roman Catholic. What 
have they that the Unitarian has not? 

All these ‘orthodox’ churches are like a lawyer with a 
definite case which he proposes to prove. He knows just what 
he aims at and he proceeds with an energy not possible to a 
man without a case. Unitarians have no creed. If they deny 
this, if they do have one, it should be, like political party 
platforms, so written as to attract, convince, and hold. In 
framing a creed, the first question to ask themselves is—do 
they have a Christian religion, based on Christ and the Bible 
which told about him, or are they non-Christian, a mere school 
of philosophy, science, materialism. If the latter, it is a waste 
I do not eriticise any such school, 
nor do I think such can have the slightest hope to be accepted 
in place of a church, in the hearts of humanity. Assuming 
that Unitarians aim to be a Christian church, pleading the 
Bible as their “raison détre,” surely some of their writers 
have an astonishing way of handling their case. 

What would be thought of a lawyer who, relying on a will 
to support and give him success, did nothing but contest and 
rail at it? The Bible, if anything, is a presentation of the 
“will” of God. Before me is a tract of “Rey. J. T. Sunderland,” 
ealled “Is the Bible Infallible?”’ The whole thing is aimless, 
for the question before his jury was, What is the Unitarian 
or true religion and how does the Bible support it? Having, 
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however, no definite creed to start with, the writer naturally 
had nothing definite to say. Hence he gives his readers the 
idea that he and the Unitarians are simply trying to “run 
down” the Bible. This impression is strengthened by the 
rambling accusations which make up the parts of this tract. 
On p. 16, the author attacks that eloquent writing signed by 
Paul called “2d Timothy.’ And how? He says that some 
German believes it not to be by Paul; neither does “Davidson.” 

y? Because they cannot trace it back to Paul. Actually, 

that, Mr. Sunderland says, p. 27: “Now what are we to say 
to these overwhelming proofs that the Bible is not infallible?’ 

Were a lawyer to present such pleadings to a court, judg- 
ment would be at once rendered against him on the ground 
that his objections were what is technically called “frivolous.” 
I cannot prove that “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was written by 
-Harriet Beecher Stowe, but it is signed by her, as was 2d 
Timothy by Paul; and before I could expect to get an audience 
to listen to some claim that it was written by somebody else I 
would have to do something more than say a German and 
*‘Mavidson” thought she had not. That tracts like Mr. Sunder- 
land’s measure the intellectual capacity of Unitarian leaders, 
I do not believe. But when Unitarians put them out as show- 
ing the sort of ministerial judgment to which unshepherded 
flocks are expected to turn, those hostile to the Unitarian 
church naturally seize on the very tracts tendered (as reason 
for conversion) as the best of proof why readers should brush 
them aside as too frivolous to notice. 

I speak as a lawyer to his client who needs to know what 
the enemy thinks. Forgive, therefore, the semblance of criti- 
cism. I could spend many pages analyzing fallacious and 
repellent tracts. But the one example I give will serve to 
illustrate the evil. 

All this rambling—these inconsequential attacks on 2d 
Timothy, ete—is because there is no guiding theme or creed 
to steer by. Without compass, chart, sailing directions, the 
Unitarian church sails aimlessly on, and wonders why few 
take passage on a ship that does not know where it is going. 
All this is throwing away its very strongest hold on the hearts 
of men. I think I could take the orthodox creed as a guide and 
turn it into a Unitarian creed which no orthodox churchman 
eould deny and which would show to him and his fellows, 
always, how wrong were the declarations they heedlessly 
mumbled as their creed. Is there any Unitarian who, if he is 
a Christian at all, could dispute this creed? 

“T believe in our heavenly Father, the Almighty maker of 
heayen and earth (John 17:21); and in Jesus Christ his Son 
(Romans 1:3, 4), our Lord (John 4:14) ; who suffered under 
Pontius Pilate and whose body died on the cross. I believe 
that he rose from the dead (Luke 23:43) and that he is with 
me now (Matt. 28:20). I believe in the holy spirit of God 
(Matt. 3:16; John 14:16, 17; Acts 2:4) ; the holy church, the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, and, after death, 
the life everlasting.” 

There is nothing in that which is inconsistent with any 
orthodox creed, but it cuts out the weeds that poison the 
orthodox garden. Is there one word in it which any Unitarian 
could say he disbelieves? 

With such a creed the church will have a rallying-point. 
Without it, I fear that it will gradually fade away, because 
the spirit of God is not in it—any more than it is in any 
lecture-room. 

There are very many things which might be said to help 
the Unitarian church if it adopts such a creed. But it is a 
waste of time to talk about them if there is no creed. I hope 
that your churches will adopt such. Truly yours, 


Derrorr, Micu. Gro. F. ORMSBY. 


Mr. Hayward’s Work in Pasadena 


To the Bditor of Tar Currsrian Recister :— 


. The American Unitarian Association could not have chosen 
a more earnest and efficient worker than Rev. Laurence Hay- 
ward, to cross the continent as helper to the small brave group 
of liberal Christians who dared assume the responsibility of 
attempting to found an incipient religious society, intending it 
in time to*become the permanent first Unitarian Church of 
Pasadena. 

After three months of strenuous work the result sums up as 
follows: An enthusiastic church, numbering over sixty families, 
who promise to support the society, an average attendance at 
Sunday services, of nearly one hundred; a Women’s Alliance 
of between forty and fifty members; a growing Laymen’s 
League, and an encouraging outlook for further increase of 
membership. 

Rey.- Mr. Hayward was the universal choice for permanent 
pastor of the new church, but when his three months’ arduous 
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work was done, he said a prompt good-by and turned his face 
toward his New England home, where Unitarians are as 
plentiful and as sociable as blackbirds. 

It is no doubt natural that he should feel more at home 
there than on the Pacifie slope, where a wide-awake Unitarian 
is a “vara avis,’ and in some benighted sections is classed 
with wicked heretics and infidels! 

On Sunday morning, May 7, we were treated to a Laymen’s 
unique and powerful sermon, which we hope will later be 
published as a tract and sent broadcast to all the different 
denominations of Christians in our land, not forgetting the 
fundamentalists and William Jennings Bryan. 

If Mr. Wetherell’s recipe—as he quaintly called his strong 
plea for high Christian living, and which he measured out in 
liberal cupfuls—could become the daily spiritual manna for 
all Christians in our land, America could lead the world in 
bringing Jesus back to earth, not in his crucified, mortal body, 
but in his spiritual indwelling, in the souls of his earthly 
followers. MO. 165, Ta, 

PASADENA, CALIF. 


WISDOM 


Do what you can where you are with what you~ 
have.—Roosevelt. 


He that knows only how to enjoy and not endure is 
ill-fitted to go down the stream of life through such a 
world as this—Henry van Dyke. 


Where justice is the standard, heaven is the war- 
rior’s shield; but conscious guilt unnerves the arm 
that lifts the sword against the innocent.—/Joseph 
Warren. af | 


It is resurrection-life that is the truest as well as 
the highest form of life, the surest as well as the most 
glorious immortality; it admits of no reversal and no 
decay.—Horatius Bonar. 


We are much better believers in immortality than 
we can give grounds for. The real evidence igs too 
subtle, or is higher than we can write down in prop- 
ositions.—Ralph Waldo Lmerson. 


Sunday morning is a time when he who resolves to 
do better may employ the subtle psychic force of a 
whole congregation who are setting their souls with 
his to nobler things.—/ohn Andrew Holmes. 


I will not kill or hunt any living creature needlessly, 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to 
save and comfort gentle life and guard and perfect 
all natural beauty upon the earth—John Ruskin. 


As a lower truth leads on to a higher truth, so feeble 
efforts of prayer lead on to stronger and worthier ef- 
forts. The soul acquires an appetite for spiritual effort, 
and the supply follows the demand—Henry P. Lid- 
don. 


A man’s morning devotions should be his spiritual 
gymnastics. Choose for your morning thought some- 
thing that will give tone and vigor, poise and power, 
resistance and resilience for the day’s work.—Willard 
Brown Thorpe. 


Friendship is the nearest thing we know to what re- 
ligion is. God is love. And to make religion akin to 
friendship is simply to give it the highest expression 
conceivable by man. . The beauty of friendship is 
its infinity—Henry Drummond. 


Not all the subtilties of metaphysics can make me 
doubt for a moment of the immortality of the soul, 
and of a beneficent Providence. I feel it. I believe it. 
I desire it. I hope for it. And I will defend it to 
my last breath—Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
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The Conference 

PHACEMAKERS, BLUSSED AND OTHDRWISH. By 
Ida M, Tarbell. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. ; 

Many accounts have been written, and 
many stories told, of the Washington 
Peace Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments. No story .that I have seen, 
however, can equal in completeness or in 
graphic power the one given by Ida Tar- 
bell. Asa writer, Miss Tarbell has a def- 
inite as well as delicate touch which sets 
before us in a graphic way the picture 
that she has in mind. Moreover, in this 
connection she was particularly well fitted 
for her task. She had been at Paris dur- 
ing the days of the great Peace Confer- 
ence, and the various actors on the world’s 
stage were familiar to her. Consequently 
she knew the difficulties of such situations 
and was prepared to judge fairly and to 
see with clearness. Altogether, she traces 
in a masterly way the progress of the 
Conference from stage to stage, and helps 
us to see precisely what was achieved 
and how it was accomplished. Naturally 
enough, we can hardly put down this little 
volume without a distinct impression of 
the great qualities possessed by Mr. 
Hughes. The author does not fail to 
noticé, however, that in his opening 
speech, with its admirable historical intro- 
duction, when he reviewed recent steps 
of progress, he did not hesitate to jump 
from 1907 to 1921, as though in 1919 
“man’s most valiant effort to bring about 
disarmament had not been made.” More- 
over, she helps us to see that we ourselves 
were partly to blame for France’s irri- 
tation. Had we been more familiar with 
diplomatic methods, we should not have 
made the mistake of putting that valiant 
nation at a side table. Among other 
graphic passages, and one that is full of 
pathos, is her description of President 
Wilson’s appearance in the great proces- 
sion on Armistice Day. She says: “The 
ceremony was for the dead sacrifice, but 
the feature of it which went deepest to 
the heart, and brought from the massed 
crowds their one instinctive burst of sym- 
pathy and greeting, was the passing, 
almost at the end of the procession, of 
the War’s living sacrifice—Woodrow Wil- 
son. Quite unexpectedly,” she says, “a 
earriage came into view,—two figures in 
it,—a white-faced man and a brave 
woman. Unconscious of what they were 
doing, the crowd broke into a muffled mur- 
mur—‘Wilson.’ It was as if they said, 
‘You, of all living men, belong here.’ ” 

Altogether, this little book has great 
value, since it places things in a true 
perspective. - PsB ES 

Poetic Science 

Morn Bunrims. By J. Henri Fabre. 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

It is something over six years ago that 
Henri Fabre passed quietly away at the 
advanced age of ninety-two. ‘For the last 
twenty years of his life he was able to 
devote his entire time to the uninterrupted 
study of his beloved insects. The results 
of his investigations were embodied in 
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his life work Souvenirs Entomologiques. . 
Dodd, Mead & Co. has rendered the Amer- 
ican people a distinct service in publishing 
an English translation of these fascinat- 
ing volumes. The distinctive charm of 
Fabre lies in the fact that he thinks like 
a scientist and writes like a poet. No 
dry-as-dust tomes are these, but life his- 
tories of the insects, aglow with life and 
color. Under the touch of his magic pen, 
beetles, spiders, wasps, flies, bees, cater- 
pillars, and other insects reveal their life 
secrets, their home lives, their habits and 
instincts, in chapters of absorbing inter- 
est. More Beetles, the last volume pub- 
lished, is fully up to the others previously 
issued. Truly astonishing are the wonder 
and romance the author is able to depict 
in the lives of these lowly creatures. Yet 
scientific accuracy is not sacrificed, but 
rigidly observed. The reader of More 
Beetles is assured a real treat. M, B. T. 


For the Church School 

GRADED BIBLE SroriIES. Vol. I, Grades 1 and 
2; Vol. If, Grades 3 and 4. By William’ J. 
Muteh, New York: George H. Doran Company. 

These books by an expert in religious 
education, a professor of religion in Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, are among the fine 
tools which are being prepared for the 
new day in religious education which is 
surely coming. Dr. Mutch has brought 
together from the Bible a wealth of story 
material, arranged it in adequate pro- 
grams, and lightened up the whole thing 
with the touch of a true teacher, so that 
the books may be said to be alive. We 
commend them cordially to any teacher 
looking for fine Bible stories attractively 
set forth. E. F. 


THE BIBLE rok ScHOOL AND Homn, 
Genesis. By J. Paterson Smyth. 
George H. Doran Company. 

The first volume in a series which is 
intended to cover the whole Bible, this 
book is intended for use in schools of 
religion or in the home. It is progressive 
enough in its attitude toward science, but 
it is entirely evangelical in its theology, 
as this quotation from the lesson on the 
Flood will show: “Look at the Man 
hanging upon The Cross of Calvary two 
thousand years after, and remember that 
was God Himself who had thought it 
worth while to put away sin, and now 
thought it worth while to come down, and 
bleed and suffer and die Himself, that 
there might be this ‘Ark of Christ’s 
Church’ for sinful, penitent men.” &, F. 


Vol. I. 
New York: 


One Way of Traveling 

THe SPPLL oF THE RHINE. 
Fraprie, S.M., F.R.P.S. 
Company. 

Of all the ways to travel, surely the 
easiest is to sit comfortably at home and 
read some one else’s account of his experi- 
ences. It does not follow that yours need 
be similar, should you take the same 
route; there would be advantages on both 
sides, but as far as discovering “the 
charm of olden days, the deeds of past 


By Frank Roy 
Boston: The Page 
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history, the legends of times and lives 
now veiled in the mists of traditions and 
so seen simplified, enlarged, beautified’’— 
here at least the author of this volume 
leaves the ordinary tourist far in the 
background. Mr. Fraprie knows the Rhine 
country by virtue of many visits to its 
towns, large and small; some insignificant 
in history, and others full of meaning to 
those who of necessity visited them during 
the past few years. The term “Rhine” 
doubtless means Germany to many Amer- 
icans, but it is only in the middle course 
that the river washes the banks of that 
country. The broad mouth winds slowly 
through Holland, while its source lies in 
the lakes of Switzerland. Despite the fact 
that this book is one of a series, and thus 
runs the risk of being thought superficial, 
such is far from being the case. The 
information here contained is too general 
to allow the question of date to interfere 
with its value; it serves equally well to 
prepare the prospective traveler and to 
refresh the mind of the former visitor. 
To one who would like to go and is unable, 
it is an admirable substitute. Maps and 
many illustrations complete its claim to 
usefulness. Be Rea lei 


Amateur Agriculture 


TRULY RuRAL. By Richardson Wright. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The editor of House and Garden here 
regales us with an interesting and delight- 
ful story of the rehabilitation of an old 
country house by a man and his wife, 
city dwellers, to whom, hitherto cooped 
up in the narrow confines of a little flat, 
the open spaces of the countryside and 
the rebuilding of their summer home bring 
blessing and adventure. The husband 
takes the garden for his especial field of 
operations; the wife, the interior of the 
house. Their lack of experience is quite 
equaled by their enthusiasm and also by 
their good taste. They are a charming 
and entertaining couple. The book is full 
of yaluable information for the making 
of homes and gardens, and those who have 
country houses should not fail to read it. 
Hyven those who have not will find joy in 
the reading of these pages which are filled 
with wit and wisdom, a true love of life 
and an irrepressible gaiety. 


A Story of the Sea 


Sun Brows! ANnp Sparm at THat! 
William John Hopkins. Boston: 
Mifflin Company. F 

The leisurely yarn of a three-year whal- 
ing voyage out of New Bedford in the 
early seventies. Wanting in any coherent 
plot, it has the charm of probability. The 
adventures recounted are such as have 
happened to many a ship’s company, 
though scarcely within the limits of a 
single voyage. Mr. Hopkins has so thor- 
oughly saturated himself with» his subject 
that his story is packed full of informa- 
tion as well as incident. Through his 
pages blows an abundance of salt sea air. 
If the confirmed landlubber finds this tale 
a bit slow and inconclusive, every lover 
of the ocean will find in it ample reasons 
for delight. The book compares by no 
means unfavorably with Whyte Melville’s 
treatment of the same theme. | 
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A Hobo in South America 

THe ADVENTURDS OF A TROPICAL TRAMP. By 
Harry L. Foster. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The author, a young American who saw 
service in the World War, and who, like 
many others, suffered from a rather acute 
attack of wanderlust, arrived at Lima, 
hes with only two cents in his pocket. 

ut he was more than the usual tropical 
tramp, of whom there are large numbers 
in South America,—had better luck, surer 
restraint, and more initiative; and 
although he seldom stayed long in one 
place, he was always favored with em- 
ployment and got on famously. His story 
of his South American adventures, writ- 
ten in familiar and always entertaining 
style, makes good reading from beginning 
to end. He saw life in the Peruvian capi- 
tal, among the mines in the Andes, some- 
thing of Bolivia, Chile, and Brazil, and 
experienced a truly adventurous journey 
across the Andes and down the Amazon. 
His observations and comments are well 
worth while. South America, he tells us, 
is a land of opportunity, but only for the 
big corporations and the big men. To the 
average man, success here is much more 
difficult than at home. The book is well 
illustrated with pictures from the author’s 
own camera. F. BR. 8. 


The Gospel according to Gandhi 

INDIA IN CHAINS. By Prof. T. L. Vaswani. 
Madras: Ganesh and Company. 1921. 

Tun Spirir AND StRuGGLE or ISLAM. 
Prof. T. L. Vaswani. Madras: 
Company, 1921. 

These books are commended to those 
who would like to understand the spirit 
of modern India,—as it is, at least, among 
the cultured class,—its high idealism and 
its passion of resentment against the 
English rule, its love of liberty and its 
way of non-resistance and non-codperation. 
The books are made up of brief essays 
with a variety of subjects, all looking 
toward the liberation of India. Professor 
Vaswani is a disciple of Gandhi and there 
are numerous references to the Mahatma, 
but no extended account. He is not a 
Moslem, but believes profoundly in Hindu- 
Moslem unity, without fear of Pan-Is- 
lamism; and he feels certain that India’s 
challenge of repression, if answered by 
the way of Gandhi, will ultimately result 
in Swaraj, or self-rule. 


By 
Ganesh and 


Simon-Pure Detective Stories 

Mountmp Justicn. By Katherine Mayo. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The term “mounted justice” stands syn- 
onymous with that of the Pennsylvania 
State Police. A few years ago, Miss Mayo 
in a book called Justice to All wrote the 
history of this famous force. The fol- 
lowing year she published The Standard 
Bearers, which contained some of the de- 
tailed cases upon which these officers 
worked. Mounted Justice, made up. of 
nine more narratives, serves, as the au- 
thor explains in the Foreword, to form 
with the other volumes “a sort of com- 
bined picture, dimly suggesting the thou- 
sand-faceted life of a great champion of 
the people’s good.” The nine cases here 
recorded, with a vividness that makes 
one gasp, are of widely different charac- 
ter. The first and longest deals with a 
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kidnapper, who proved to be of such im- 
pregnable mettle that for months he held 
his would-be captors at bay. Among 
other criminals brought to justice are 
murderers, robbers, firebugs, religious 
maniacs, and Black Hand Italians. The 
lawless element appears to be the foreign 
one in Pennsylvania; and, even though 
these crimes cover a wide space and many 
months, they create an impression that 
rural life in that State is rather danger- 
ous. Brave as were the knights of King 
Arthur, these modern knights are far 
more brave, and far, far more versatile. 
No matter what sort of situation they are 
ealled upon to face, they are always pre- 
pared. The indefinable something respon- 
sible for their success where all other 
agencies fail is brought out in the conclu- 
sion of the story called “Under the Yellow 
Flag.” <A small private was sent to serve 
a warrant on Big Pat O’Day, six feet 
four, and the terror of the countryside. 
The big man looked down at him and 
laughed—“Me that’s never been taken by 
less than four huskies and that by sur- 
prise.” The private was armed, but this 
force uses arms only as a last resort. 

“He was angry. Planting himself 
squarely before the horse-thief, he looked 
straight up in his face. 

“Tisten to me!’ he snapped. ‘You are 
under arrest. And if you’re too blamed 
hulking to be carried in one piece, J’U1 
break you in two and take half at a time. 
Surrender!’ 

“Big Pat O’Day, looking down from his 
ereat height, felt something that stopped 
his mirth. ‘All right,’ said he, quite 
meekly. ‘I’ll go with you.’ 

“Without further ado, he went.” 

— H. M. P. 


A Detective Yarn 

Tun TRAGEDY AT THE BracH CLuB. By 
William Johnston. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

It is pointless to read a detective story 
twice, and there are times when that is 
the only kind of book that you care about 
reading. A new one, then, is sure of find- 
ing a ready audience. There is nothing 
the least remarkable about The Tragedy 
at the Beach Club. It is a detective 
story, pure and simple. All the requisite 
properties are present: the man found 
murdered, clews pointing to innocent 
people, dark pasts revealed, and the un- 
expected solution. The members of the 
Beach Club are an agreeable set, if some- 
what behind the times, judging by their 
dance music. The outstanding character 
is “Terrible Kit,’ who accompanied by 
her forbidden ouija board provides the 
comedy and saves the day. The book ends 
before it has a chance to drag, thus ef- 
fectively accomplishing the author’s pur- 
pose of providing the tired business man 
with a few hours’ diversion. H, M. P. 


Mr. Dawson scarcely at his Best 
Tun VANISHING Point. By Coningsby Daw- 
son. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
It is hard to classify this latest story 
by Coningsby Dawson. He calls it a 
“modern novel.” If it were written 
twenty or more years from now, it might 
pass as historical fiction. The plot is 
similar to those usually found in lurid 
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tales set in imaginary kingdoms. But— 
and this is the unpleasant part—it is all 
too evident that Mr. Dawson drew upon 
real life, and not his imagination, when he 
pictured the sufferings and dangers ex- 
isting in present-day Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary. The characters are in the su- 
perlative degree of their respective classes. 
Whether clever, beautiful, rich, powerful, 
or anything else, they are that without 
stint. It takes a broad plot to utilize such 
men and women, but Mr. Dawson, with 
his usual skill and versatility, makes the 
book probable, and thereby will undoubt- 
edly add to his already great popularity. 
ae H. M. P. 


Good Fiction 

An ORDEAL OF Honor. By Anthony Pryde. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

There is something about Anthony 
Pryde’s novels that set them a bit apart 
from the ordinary run of English fiction. 
Neither their plots nor their incidents 
are unusual or striking, but the natural- 
ness of his people and the language used 
make for a sensation of pleasure rarely 
to be found. The men are not puppets, 
standing for a single vice or virtue. They 
enjoy or suffer the consequences of in- 
consistency. The women give the impres- 
sion of being most desirable acquaintances, 
but they are none of them particularly 
beautiful, nor does the author conceal 
from us the fact that their skirts, as is 
not unknown with English women, hang 
longer in back than in front. It may be 
purely personal, but being rather fed up 
with absolutely perfect heroes and flaw- 
less ladies, I do enjoy the association with 
Mr. Pryde’s ordinary mortals. There is 
no noticeable attempt to convey artistic 
impressions by the use of flowery writing ; 
the moments of stress come with the sim- 
plicity that in itself indicates the master 
hand. There is no disappointment in 
store for those who have read other books 
by this author, and much pleasure in 
store for new readers. H. M. P. 


Tales from Southern China 

Tun RIVER DRAGON’S' BRIDE. By Lena 
Leonarg@ Fisher. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 

These “story beads gathered in South 
China and strung on a thread of memory” 
help in a very pleasing way to throw 
light on that much-discussed problem— 
the awakening of China. Having traveled 
through the mountains and in districts 
little disturbed by people from the out- 
side world, the author is able to show us 
both the old régime, where gods of all 
kinds demanded placation, and the new 
order, gradually being effected by Chris- 
tian missionaries. There is no positive 
sign here of missionary propaganda, but 
the logical inference is that .China’s one 
chance for salvation lies in its Chris- 
tianization. A few of the stories are 
taken from experiences of the author; the 
rest are stories told her by women who 
have given their lives to help their less 
fortunate sisters, and who have seen both 
failure and splendid reward. The River 
Dragon’s Bride is a small volume, con- 
tains several full-page illustrations, and 
will make an acceptable gift-book. 

. H. M. P. 
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Old Glory’s Birthday 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It’s dear Old Glory’s birthday !— 
This June day, bright with dew ; 
The world is full of music, 
And flow’rs of every hue. 


With roses red and fragrant, 
With daisies snowy white, 
And larkspur blye, a garland 

We weave,—a bonny sight. 


It’s dear Old Glory’s birthday !— 
The flag we honor most,; 

And we will e’er uphold it, 
A loyal, loving host. 


Float on, our beauteous banner ! 
Each star, each stripe is dear. 

Bright emblem of our country, 
Protect us far or near. 


Father’s Bag 
ROSE BROOKS 


“My father’s bag?’ asked Jimsy, 
stretching his overalled length lazily in 
the fragrant summer grass. “Of course 
my father brings a bag when he comes, 
week-ends. Brown leather—looks sort of 
kicked in. He’s had it a long time, I 
s’pose. Why?” 

“IT didn’t mean, what does it look like 
outside,” explained Billy, idly stroking 
the back of a beetle with a wisp of grass. 
“T mean, is there always something 
inside?” 

“Why, of course, or he wouldn’t bring 
it, would he?’ Jimsy’s voice sounded the 
scorn of the logician. “What things? 
My goodness, Billy, what funny questions 
you do ask! Collars, I s’pose, and brushes 
and a comb, and maybe socks for mother 
to darn=I don’t know. Oh, yes, and 
newspapers. Always lots of newspapers 
stuffed in. Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean those things,’ said 
Billy, blocking the beetle’s progress with 
a stone. “When does he open it? Is 
your father coming up to-day on the same 
train that my father is, or on the last 
one?” 

“Same train,’ yawned Jimsy, his eyes 
on sleepy white clouds sailing in a blue 
sea high above the green treetops. ‘‘When 
does he open it? My goodness, Billy, 
what makes you ask such funny questions, 
anyway? How do I know what minute 
he opens it?” 

“I know the minute my father opens 
his,” insisted Billy. “He dumps it on 
the piazza when he comes, and it’s stuffed 
out fat—fat’s a—fat’s a Thanksgiving 
turkey. My father’s bag never looks a 
bit kicked in; the leather’s always 
stretched as tight as a drum. And I poke 
it, but he just laughs and says, ‘No, not 
till after dinner,—not a peek!’” 

“Why? What’s in it?’ asked Jimsy, 
carelessly. 

“Thank goodness it’s dinner-time when 
my father gets here,” went on Billy, for- 
getting his beetle, and spreading a broad 
grass-blade between thumb and _ finger, 
preparatory to a screeching whistle. 
“Guess the train’s just leaving Boston 
now, don’t you think so?” 
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“Bout half-way to Lowell,” decreed 
Jimsy, squinting an eye at the sun as if 
he could tell accurate time by it. “But 
what’s in your father’s bag? Doesn’t he 
bring collars and newspapers?” 

“Guess so,” said Billy, indifferently. 
“Never noticed much,—’cause there’s so. 
much else for everybody.” 

“For everybody? What?’ demanded 
Jimsy, his interest at last awakened. 

“Why, s’prises, of course,” said Billy. 
“Guess you'd be s’prised if your father 
handed you a flat box and you opened it 
and found the Scout cooking-kit you’d 
been saving for, yourself.” 

“Guess I would!” agreed Jimsy. 

“Well, I was,” said Billy. ‘We've 
cooked supper with it three times already 
down by the river-bed. Best bacon! 
Um-m!” 

“We doesn’t bring you a s’prise every 
single week-end?” Jimsy’s eyes were as 
incredulous as his voice. 

“Not just for me—for everybody,” said 
Billy. “Week he brought my cooking-kit 
he brought mother a box of peppermints, 
*stead of a book. Most usually he brings 
my mother a book, but she likes pepper- 
mints as well as I do—she says so. And 
that time he brought Alice a little box 
of Japanese flowers. When you open the 
box they don’t look like flowers at all, 
they look like little pieces of sticks, green 
and red, but when you put them in water, 
they open into flowers and leaves—tiny 
bits of ones—on stems,” ~ 

“But he gave you a cooking-kit. 
Alice ery?” 

“Cry? Course not. Why? Oh, I know 
what you mean, but that doesn’t matter 
anyway. One week he brought Alice a 
doll, a pretty big one, new kind that floats, 
with a real bathing-suit that you can 
take off and hang on the bushes to dry. 
We swim her—I mean Alice swims her— 
in the duck-pond. Course I go along, so 
if she floats out too far I ean pole her in.” 

“What did he bring you that week?” 

“Just a little puzzle, little metal pieces ; 
you make a square of them. Get them at 
the Five-and-Ten,” said Billy, contentedly. 
Then looking up, he answered the sur- 
prise plainly written on Jimsy’s face by 
saying: “But there’s always something, 
and it’s always something that’s fun. 
Doesn't have to cost much to be fun, my 
father says.” 

“Then you had all the money you'd 
saved up toward your Scout kit for some- 
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thing else? Anything you wanted?’ ques- 
tioned Jimsy. 

“Course,” said Billy, joyously. “I’ve 
spent forty cents of it already.” 

“What for?’ 

“Well,” said Billy, magnificently, “I 


thought my father was pretty good to 
give me that Scout kit, and the next week 
Mr. Brown—you know, the farmer we’re 
staying with—let me ride to Bristol with 
him, and I saw some neckties in a win- 
dow, marked twenty-five cents—pretty 
ones, stripes—and I bought one for my 
father,—yellow and green.” 

“You did!” Jimsy sat erect. 
like it?” 

“Like it?” Billy’s eyes shone. “He said 
it was different from any necktie he’d 
ever had and he liked it the best. He said 
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he hated to wear it out in the city where 
we couldn’t see it, and so he keeps it here, 
and he wears it every week-end, all the 
time he’s here. And that day I got my 
mother a little bag of peppermints and 
Alice a five-cent bag of peanuts. Alice 
likes peanuts better’n a chipmunk.” 

“What'd you get yourself that day?” 

Billy also sat erect and looked startled. 
“Why, I never thought about it till this 
minute, but I didn’t get a thing. I was 
thinking all the time about the money I 
didn’t have to spend for my Scout kit. 
It’s fun to have money, isn’t it,” he 
sighed. 

“Guess it is!” agreed Jimsy- 
twenty-five cents a week, do you?” 

“So do I. Some boys get only ten cents. 
You can do a lot with twenty-five.” 

“Did your father always do it? Bring 
you things every single time he comes, I 
mean?’ asked Jimsy, after a thoughtful 
pause. : 

“Course,” said Billy. “Always. I don’t 
mean we ’xpect them, ’zactly, but they’re 
always there! He says he gets twice as 
much fun out of it as we do! Don’t 
fathers make funny jokes?” ; 

“Yes,” said Jimsy, slowly. 

“Here comes Mr. Brown,” said Billy, 
suddenly. “I’m going to ride home with 
him. Oh, Jimsy!” he stopped to call 
back, “if you can, come down to the river- 
bed to-morrow for supper—bout six! 
Think your mother’d let you? We'll be 
going down—my father wrote he can’t 
wait to taste the bacon I fry!” 

“Come if I can,” answered Jimsy, a 
little listlessly. 

The next afternoon Jimsy fled down the 
river-path, crashed through the under- 
brush, and dashed up to Billy, who with” 
his family was kindling a small fire to 
leaward of a large boulder. “Billy, look!” 
he shouted breathlessly, diving into his 
pocket and flourishing a man-size jack- 
knife under Billy’s nose. 

“Scout knife!” shouted Billy. “How 
many blades? Yes, sir, every one— 
where”— 

“My father came yesterday, you know,” 
began Jimsy, casually, though he was 
radiating happiness from every pore, “and 
after dinner he opened his bag’— 

“Other fathers have bags, then, too!’- 
said Billy’s mother, happily. 

“Why, you didn’t say yesterday,” began 
Billy. 

“Well,” said Jimsy, snapping blades 
open and shut, “he just hadn’t thought 
*bout it, that’s all, or he would have—al- 
ways, like your father. And last week 
he came up on the same train with your 
father, too, and I ’xpect they got to talk- 
ing” — 

“Talking!” said Billy’s father. “I guess 
maybe two bags got to talking under the 
seat, Come here, both of you, and tend 
this fire.” F 

“Tg that the necktie Billy gave you?” 
asked Jimsy with great interest. 

“Tt is,’ said Billy’s father, gravely, 
“and my proudest possession. I wouldn’t 
have a spark light on it for worlds.” 

“My father says,’ says Jimsy, with 
beaming face, “that he’s going to increase 
my allowance to thirty cents a week. He 
thought of it all himself. Course I didn’t 
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ask. I want to buy him a necktie, too. 
Think he’ll like it as much as you like 
this one Billy gave you?” 

“He will, I can speak for him,” said 
Billy’s father, decidedly. 
- And mother sang suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, “Hurrah for all fathers’ .bags!” 


Jill Tunkett’s Tippy Trip 
MINNIB LEONA UPTON 


Tommy Tunkett, just home from school, 
one nipping winter day, came tearing into 
the kitchen. 

“Hurrah, mother!” he shouted. “I know 
a way to earn money to buy a harmonica, 
if you'll let me! You will let me, won’t 
you, mother?” 

“That depends,” said Mrs. Tunkett, se- 
viously, ‘“‘whether it is a way that won’t 
make you late to school, or get you too 
tired to study or do your home chores.” 

“Tt won’t!’ said Tommy, “It won't! 
Mr. Jameson called me, as I was coming 
by, and he wants me to go on his milk- 
pung with him for a few mornings, to 
help with the bottles. He’s twisted his 
knee, so it hurts to get in and out of the 
pung. I’d just have to be down there by 
half-past five, and he’ll drive back in plenty 
of time for school. And I could carry 
my lunch right along. And mother, he’ll 
give me a quarter, each time! If it’s 
eight days, that'll just buy a harmonica. 
Not that best one that we saw in the 
music-store window, but a real good one! 
Can’t I, mother, if father says yes, too?” 

“TI think you'll be pretty sleepy at five, 
when you'd certainly have to be up. I 
know I am, and so is your father. But if 
he says yes, I will. You can go to bed 
extra early, and it’s only for a short time.” 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted Tommy, again, 
throwing his arms about his mother in a 
“bear hug,” and kissing the tip of her 
nose. 

When Mr. Tunkett came up from the 
woods he said he was willing if mother 
was, so it was settled. As soon as the 
chores were done, Tommy hurried to bed, 
to be ready to rise bright and early. He 
was sleepy when his mother called, just 
as she had said he would be; but he 
bravely bounded out of bed without stop- 
ping to think, and after the first morning 
it was not so hard. And it really was 
fun, driving to the village, snuggled among 
the robes, beside Mr. Jameson, on the pung 
seat, and taking the milk in to the houses, 
when the smoke was just beginning to 
rise from the chimneys. 

The eighth morning Mr. Jameson told 
him he would not need help after that 
day. “You’ve been a first-class assistant, 
Tommy,” he said, as he handed him the 
eighth quarter. “Faithful and on time 
you’ye been, and ’tended right to busi- 
ness. 
want to tackle, for anybody.” 

So as Tommy said “Thank you,” and 
pocketed the quarter, he had a nice warm 
feeling inside, as well as the good feeling 
of those eight shining quarters in his 
pocket. 

They had just stepped into the pung, 
and Mr. Jameson had turned and stooped 
over the back of the seat to pull a blanket 
closer around a case of bottles, when sud- 
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I'll recommend you for any job you 
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June 


Butterflies, birds, and bees, 
Daisies and pinks and clover, 

Greenery gladdening the trees, 
Bluest of skies bending over; 


Lambs on the hillside at play, 
Frolie of beasts in the wildwood ; 
Nature is laughing to-day ; 
She is renewing her childhood, 


It is the youth of the year: 
Long is the day ere it closes. 
Come, children, lovely and dear, 
Let’s go and gather the roses! 
—#H, A. CO. 


Sentence Sermon 


Consider the lilies—Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not. arrayed like one of 
these.—Matt. vi. 28-29. 


denly Jake Melden’s hunting hound came 
bounding around from the back of the 
stable. Oh, what a leap faithful old 
Prince gave! Probably he only half saw 
the hound, around the edge of his old-fash- 
ioned “blinders,” or he wouldn’t have 
been frightened. His plunge jerked the 
pung so that Mr. Jameson was shot right 
out into a drift! Then away he went, 
down the road! The reins had lain loosely 
over the dasher, and the jerk almost sent 
them over the edge, and down under 
Prince’s flying heels. ; 

But Tommy caught them! He couldn’t 
stop the big old horse, but he had driven 
a horse a little, enough so he knew how 
to hold the reins. And he hung on! Down 
the hill and around the turn they tore, 
the pung tipping and lurehing wildly as 
they rounded the corner. It had snowed 
and drifted in the night. Tommy crouched 
behind the dasher, but the balls of snow 
from Prince’s big hoofs gave him some 
stinging raps on his nose and cheeks! 
Down another hill, full speed, around 
another turn, and there was a load of 
wood, drawn by slow-moving oxen! The 
driver heard Tommy’s shouts, and the 
wild jangle of Prince’s bells, and turned 
out a little, but it took Tommy’s best 
driving to get by without tipping over. 
Nearly over they went, but not quite! 
Tommy heaved a sigh of relief. Then 
eame a rising -slope, and Prince decided 
that he was not scared enough to run up 
hill with a load, and he stopped, snorting 
and blowing! Tommy couldn’t turn him, 
among the drifts, so he sat there until 
Mr. Jameson came up, puffing and blow- 
ing almost as much as Prince. 

“Good for you!” he shouted. “Tommy 
Tunkett, if you hadn’t caught those reins, 
and hung on, Prince would probably have 
got all tangled up, and broken a leg, to 
say nothing of a thill, and maybe losing 
most of the milk!” 

Tommy was feeling a little shaky, but 
he wouldn’t show it. He just said that he 
was glad he caught the reins, but any 
boy would have done it, of course. And 
then he started talking about his har- 
monica so that Mr. Jameson couldn’t 
thank him any more. He had told Mr. 
Jameson about it before and had promised 
that he would come and play for him 
often. 
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Mr. Jameson didn’t say anything more 
then, but when the milk was delivered he 
put his hand in his pocket and pulled out 
six half-dollars. “There!” he said. “You 
go and get the best harmonica—the five- 
dollar one. No, don’t you refuse! You’ve 
saved me a lot more than that, this morn- 
ing! I’d feel mighty bad if you didn’t 
take it.” 

So Tommy took the three dollars, with 
a choky feeling in his throat and a happy 
feeling in his heart as he thanked Mr. 
Jameson, and then he ran all the way to 
the music store. 

The stores were just opening, at eight 
o’clock. Next the music store was a dry- 
goods store, and before it Tommy sud- 
denly stopped. There in the window was 
a lovely silk scarf, long and fluffy and 
shiny, and just the shade of blue his 
mother liked best! And the ecard on it 
said “$3”! For a minute Tommy thought 
hard; thought how his mother did not 
have half as many pretty things as lots 
of the ladies he saw who were not half 
as pretty as she was. 

“Tll do it!” he said. And he went in, 
and—did it! He came out with that 
scarf wrapped in blue paper and tucked 
safely in his biggest pocket. Then he 
went into the music store, and bought the 
two-dollar harmonica, not even looking at 
the other! 

“Got your harmonica, Tommy?” asked 
Mr. Jameson, as Tommy came hurrying 
back to the pung. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Tommy. Then it struck 
him that it was perhaps not quite honest 
not to tell Mr. Jameson, when he had es- 


_pecially said he was to take that extra 


money and buy the best one. So he told 
him all about the searf. “Do you eare, 
Mr. Jameson?” he asked anxiously. 

“That’s your business, Tommy!” said 
Mr. Jameson. “And remember, whenever 
you want to tackle any new job for any- 
body you can come to me any time for an 
Al recommendation !” 


Children who did not Borget 


Long after the disaster, some children 
in a village school in far-away Rumania, 
heard the story of the Washington the- 
atre, the roof of which collapsed in Jan- 
uary under a too heavy weight of snow. 
The Rumanian children, having once re- 
ceived help from the American Junior 
Red Cross, and thinking that the accident 
affected the entire United States, collected 
and sent to America the tiny amounts of 
money they could spare “to aid the chil- 
dren of families made destitute by the 
destruction of the Knickerbocker The- 
atre.” When changed into our money, 
the sum sent by the appreciative little 
Rumanians amounted to three dollars. 


Concerning Cards 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I’m very glad for Christmas cards, 
And birthday cards are fun; 

A valentine is always fine, 
But when all’s said and done, 

I know a kind that’s best of all, 
Although you work so hard; 

So much to learn before you earn 
That June promotion card ! 
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NO PARSONAGE? WHY NOT GET ONE? 


One of the best ways to recruit the min- 
istry is to provide a parsonage for the 
minister, according to Rey. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. In the last few years the 
problem of finding a house suitable for 
the minister and his family has become 
acute. A minister may not feel free to 
accept a call until he is assured of a 
home. At no previous time has the neces- 
sity of a parsonage .been so evident. In 
view of this pressing need, the recent 
action of Albert Noone, an interested lay- 
man of Peterboro, N.1., deserves particu- 
lar mention. 

The Peterboro parish owned a parson- 


age which was bequeathed to the society 
about sixty years ago. The building 
stands on Main Street, near the public 
library, a large, rambling structure, diffi- 
cult to maintain in these days of increas- 
ing costs. In the house is a minister’s 
library including books a century old, 
some of which were brought on horseback 
through the wilderness. Mr. Noone pur- 
chased a suitable house and renovated it 
throughout. He redecorated the walls, in- 
stalled a complete electric equipment 
including an electric washing-machine, 
built a piazza, and provided a garage. 
Mr. Noone’s fellow-townsmen concluded 
that he was fitting up a home for himself, 
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They were surprised when he turned the 
property over to the Unitarian parish as a 
home for the minister in exchange for 


Parishes with a suitable parsonage 


the old parsonage. . 


possession of one sometimes represents 
the difference between securing and keep- 
ing a minister and not securing one, or 
losing him, it may be, in the time of his 
usefulness. One minister recently was 
informed that his house rent had been 
increased from forty to seventy dollars. 
It was too much. He was obliged to 
resign and seek another 
Guided by his former experience he was 
careful to select a field that included a 
parsonage. 


COMFORTABLE HOMES FOR THE MINISTER’S FAMILY 


a 


- PETERBORO, N.H. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


BATH, N.H. 


pastorate. — 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


A thousand persons 
are hacking at the 
branches of evil to 
one who is really 
cutting at its root 


Not long ago a minister received a call 
to a prosperous Massachusetts church 


which had no parsonage. Not one suit- 
able house was procurable in the com- 
munity, and the minister put the matter 
squarely up to the parish committee. He 
must have a house in which to live before 
he would accept the call. As a result the 
parish is now equipped with a minister’s 
commodious home, 

“A few years ago the American Unita- 
rian Association published a valuable 
pamphlet on parsonages. In the fore- 
word Dr. Samuel A. Eliot said: “One of 
the elementary duties laid upon the people 
of every church is the prompt and regular 
payment of an adequate salary to the 
minister. Another duty is to provide for 
his comfort and welfare by securing to 
him the occupancy of a _ well-located 
dwelling-house with modern equipment 
and facilities.” 

The pamphlet included several experi- 
ences of ministers who rented houses. 

The following came from a New Jer- 
sey minister :-— 


My first parish was in a little town in the 
Middle West. There it was almost impossible 
to rent a house and for six months I had to 
choose between living in a hotel whose chief 
function was the quieting of prairie thirsts 
or the discomforts of an overcrowded board- 
ing-house. 
My second parish was in a city in the 
Northwest, a city in the throes of a building 
boom. Houses were at a great premium. 
‘Rentals were exorbitant. The church build- 
ing was in the business center of the city. 
Most of my congregation lived in the district 
a half-mile to the west. One of the trustees 
took me for a drive of inspection. He showed 
me all the available houses in that district, 
and all but one rented for a sum larger than 
the whole salary which the chureh had under- 
taken to pay the minister. We were there- 
fore compelled to rent a house in a district 
a mile or more from the church in a part 
of the town far away from all our people. 
Our nearest parishioner was a mile away. 
The year we spent in that house was a 
lonely one. Speculation was rife in the city, 
and each year for three years by virtue of a 
change of ownership we were compelled to 
move. 
Our present situation is in a suburban 
residential town. Real-estate speculation has 
created fictitious values for houses, so that the 
first year of our residence involved the ex- 
penditure of one-quarter of my salary on 
rent alone. Besides that, we were. a mile 
and a half from the church. For the minis- 
ter’s wife again that was a lonely period. We 
are now in a parsonage. We are located at 
a place which strangers in need of the ser- 

yices of a minister never oyerlook. We are 
_ at the center of all the church activities. 
_ We are relieyed from fear that the house 


|, may be sold over our heads. The sense of 
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ownership stimulates the pride of the parish 
and to the eyes of the community the parson- 
age is an evident sign of permanence. Its 
moral effect is very valuable. 


A minister from Massachusetts said :— 


A minister should be saved the misery of 
house-hunting in a strange community. In 
my recent experience I was obliged to take 
a house, undesirable in many respects, only 
to have it sold over my head inside of three 
months after moving into it. A brother 
minister in the city was obliged to go over 
the line into the next city to secure a suit- 
able apartment for himself and his wife. He 
is now domiciled three miles away from his 
chureh door. 


The following experience is given by 
another :— 


A bit of our own experience may illustrate 
the need of our churches providing parson- 
ages for their ministers. 

The wife and I, with a young family upon 
our willing hands, settled down, in Unita- 
rianism and in at the same time. With 
only a rented store for a church, excusably 
enough there wasn’t any parsonage. 

We found a house, a draughty house, on 
a windy hill-top, where instead of donning 
the usual chilly garments of the night we 
used to put on our overcoats when going to 
bed. 

Hardly more than a year in that house 
when the three children came down with 
diphtheria, the health authorities condemned 
and closed the premises because of defective 
plumbing, and we sought another house. Two 
years in it and then it was sold from under 
our pilgrim feet, to be a stable for the great 
house upon the avenue in front of it. 

Then we tried- again, with very dubious 
success. Indeed our experience proved all 
too moving for us and we resolved to buy 
ourselyes a little home, where for a few 
years we were safe and sound. 

_ But then we went to and had to let 
our partly-paid-for house in . Some few 
hundred dollars of the rent is owing to us 
yet and always will be. The tenants took 
advantage of an absentee minister landlord, 
too soft-hearted and soft-headed to make 
them pay or leave. So we sold our house 
at a loss of some few hundred dollars more. 

In , ah, how vividly comes back to me 
my house-hunting in the hottest days of 
August, and my ultimate return to the dilap- 
idated domicile I had scornfully rejected at 
first sight. It was cn Public Street, and the 
traffic that made it public, the trucks that 
earried railroad iron, the full and empty 
coal-carts and ice-wagons, the vociferous ped- 
dlers, the snow-storms in the winter and the 
dust-storms in the summer, gave it every 
title to its name! 9 

And then, oh, blessed day, our church in- 
vested in a parsonage, and when I look back 
to that dozen happy years in - , amid the 
faces of ever-remembered friends, and the 
scenes: of a thousand rich and dear expe- 
riences, there shines upon me the vision of 
the old house opposite the church, embowered 
in noble elms, roomy, comfortable, whole- 
some, and, best of all, our church’s and ours 
together ! 

This is just my selfish view of it, but 
some one else will tell how parsonages benefit 
the church as well as bless the minister. 


This minister’s testimony will weigh 
with parishes which are considering the 
purchase or erection of a parsonage :— 


From my experienee as a minister in a 
parish which did not have a parsonage and 
in one which does, I know the value of hav- 
ing a minister's house. The minister is thus 
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relieved from all anxiety as to where he 
shall live and about the character of the 
house which he should afford and which his 
people should expect him to afford. Without 
a parsonage a minister is often driven to a 
portion of the town far away from his work, 
and his life becomes a roving one. The as- 
sociation of one house with successive min- 
isters is valuable. The people likewise take 
a distinct interest and pride in a minister's 
house. It constitutes a part of the salary, 
and it is often easier for a church to make 
an investment in a house than it is for the 
church to maintain a salary that would fur- 
nish equally good living quarters. 


This is argument enough to prove the 
necessity of the parsonage. The build- 
ing should be of modest size, conveniently 
planned, comfortable, and advantageously 
located. Many parishes have laymen or 
groups of laymen who could follow the 
generous example set by Mr. Noone. Such 
action would go a long way toward start- 
ing the parish in question on the road 
toward prosperity. 


He Helped to Found Tuskegee 


George L. Chaney also was the prime factor 
in the birth of Georgia’s Institute 
of Technology 


At the annual meeting of the Laymen’s 
League of the Unitarian church in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., attention was called to the 
recent death of Rev. George L. Chaney, 
for many years the efficient and well- 
remembered Secretary for the South of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
There was general expression of high re- 
gard and admiration for his character and 
his faithful and still fruitful service for 
the Unitarian churches of that section of 
the country.. Mr. Lawrence 8S. Brigham, 
who had known Mr. Chaney both in 
Boston and in the South, spoke warmly 
of his arduous work, and the beauty 
of his genial and self-sacrificing charac- 
ter,calling attention especially to his 
agency in founding the Georgia Institute 
of Technology, and his self-sacrificing work 
in establishing the Unitarian church in 
Atlanta. “His vigorous work for the 
churches of the South,” said Mr. Brigham, 
“at a time when that work was heroic and 
almost lonely, has borne fruit throughout 
that whole section. In this local chapter 
we can still feel the influence of his mas- 
terly efforts. 

“Mr. Chaney’s work in the South was 
no less strenuous and fruitful for educa- 
tion. In industrial education, especially, 
he was a pioneer. He helped to found 
the Tuskegee Institute, and labored long 
for its endowment. He became president 
of its board of trustees, and dedicated its 
first completed building. He also helped 
to establish schools at several other 
points, for both black and white pupils. 
His name will be in perpetual remem- 
brance throughout the South, as an hon- 
ored exponent and servant of liberal and 
practical Christianity. 


The Word 
BETH NICHOLS 
In the heart of a violet under the sod 
Is a Word that is waiting for birth, 
And I hope when it bursts through the confines 
of earth 
That the world will repeat it—Gop, 
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Is the “Community Chest” a Good Thing? 


Some Objections to it by an Experienced Social Worker 


“Community Chests” are in operation 
in several cities and are under considera- 
tion in others. I speak of Boston as a 
notable example. Here,the Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a representative 
committee on charity finance to investi- 
gate the character of the-city’s benevolent 
enterprises, and, among other problems, to 
consider whether or not it is advisable 
for them thus to pool their budgets into 
one united appeal to the citizens. 

The reasons for interest in the “Com- 
munity Chest” are: 

(1) The plain fact that there is over- 
lapping in some fields of service, and lack 
of adequate provision in others. 

(2) The multiplicity of societies with 
paid secretaries, offices, collection expense, 
and other overhead costs, which greatly 
curtail the money available for benefi- 
ciaries in material relief and personal 
service. 

(3) The number of givers to all char- 
itable enterprises is astonishingly small 
as compared with the total number of 
those who could give if they would. 

Where the “Chests” have been success- 
ful they have secured a measure of stand- 
ardization of budgets, have saved on col- 
lection expense, and have greatly in- 
creased the number of givers and the 
amount of money available. As yet, either 
through lack of time or because of other 
difficulties, the ‘Chests’ have not elimi+ 
nated the multiplicity of organizations, 
and in some cases they have given perma- 
nence to unnecessary societies that other- 
wise would have been eliminated either 
by death or merger. Such in brief is the 
genesis and history of the movement 
begun with a laudable desire and carried 
through in cities with all grades of success 
and failure. 

When a city contemplates such a pro- 
gram it faces four difficulties. The 
surface objections may be stated as 
follows: ; 


(1) In most cities there are some or- 
ganizations where religion is so inextri- 
cably combined with social work that the 
sectarian issue immediately arises. For in- 
stance, there are hospitals, orphanages, old 
people’s homes, and child-placing agencies, 
earried on under denominational supervi- 
sion which yet appeal to the general pub- 
lic. Then it is a nice question as to where 
the Y. Mi 1C.. CAS the oy. “W (Oy TAL the 
Knights of Columbus, the Jewish Welfare 
Societies, and a host of others belong. 
This issue is met either by the rigorous 
exclusion of all organizations where reli- 
gion is a factor, or else by their inclusion 
on the ground of their purely social func- 
tions. In one case many of the best en- 
terprises are left to shift for themselves 
and the “Chest”? becomes incomplete, or in 
the other the door is thrown open to sec- 
tarian bitterness. 

(2) Each society has built up a devoted 
clientele, eager to work for its welfare, 
but not anxious to give to a general fund 
which includes work these good people are 
not interested in, and work that in some 
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instances they believe to be detrimental. 
This objection is sometimes met by allow- 
ing givers to designate where their money 
shall go, in the confidence that the general 
pool can be so divided that all agencies 
will still receive the amount originally 
designated. This is all right provided it 
does not go too far, but if one organiza- 
tion carries on a quiet campaign for desig- 
nations it may receive far more than its 
share. 

(8) The suecess of the plan rests upon 
the assured record of certain well-known 
and popular institutions, which have sub- 
mitted honest budgets, and which are 
ealled upon to carry a great number of 
others to success, or suffer a radical pro 
rata cut in their running allowance. 

(4) Hach society has visions of the in- 
definite expansion of its work. If obliged 
to seek its own funds, it can build up its 
own reputation and depend on the appeal 
of its work for an increased opportunity. 
When all must eat from the common crib 
it is very difficult to say that one should 
have more at the expense of another. Thus 
individual effectiveness is often robbed of 
its finest incentive of increased opportu- 
nity for service. 


These are surface difficulties and in 
some cases are avoided and even over- 
come, but there are two considerations 
which go to the very root of things. 


(1) The more successful a ‘Community 
Chest” is, the larger its list of supporters, 
the more representative its clientele, the 
more surely it will grow into either an 
oligarchy of wealth where no worker can 
give a genuine opinion along lines of social 
reform without endangering his budget, or 
a replica of the city government. Boston 
citizens with their traditions of freedom 
shy at the first, and balk at the second, 
since one is a blow at orderly progress 
and the other is practically the appropria- 
tion of public funds for private charities. 
Although Boston people have become used 
to Mr. Curley as mayor, they hesitate just 
a bit at having him or some one of his 
general outlook administer the benevolent 
enterprise in which they have put their 
money and their devotion. If the ‘“Com- 
munity Chest” is to come, why not frankly 
turn over all social work to the city and 
support it by taxing all the citizens? 
That is the trend and-it has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages. 

(2) But the great outstanding objection 
to the “Community Chest’ is the exalted 
place which it gives to social work unre- 
lated to religious motives. Those who serve 
on boards of directors, who act as chairmen 
of conferences, and who do various other 
chores know the utter hopelessness of or- 
dinary social work in solving community 
problems. Social work is inadequate be- 
cause by itself it fails to reach the springs 
of human motive, and because at best it 
can give people more food, better bodies, 
and more knowledge, but not more peace 
nor more power. Those who as ministers 
have occasion to know the intimate home 
life of rich and poor alike realize that 
money and education are not the barom- 
eters of happiness. Only religion brings 
that, 


It will be freely admitted that if a 


, “Community Chest’ is to succeed, it will 


be because of the generosity of men and 
women who in their own or a previous 
generation have received their inspiration 
toward unselfish service from religion. In 
return for this heritage the “Community 
Chest” exalts non-religious social work, 
and gives the impression that anything 
Christian is either narrow or out of date. 
It tends to run off into non-perpetuating 
effort because it deals in advice and relief 
rather than in spiritual incentive. It can- 
not produce another generation of givers, 
or even good people, but must depend upon 
religion to do that. 

Of course it is easy to find flaws in the 
social work that has always been a part 
of the church’s effort. It has been some- 
what spasmodic and not always scientific, 
but at least it has been friendly, and in 
the main the giver has gone with the gift. 
So-called “modern social case work” is a 
comparatively recent growth. During the 
last year its budgets suffered heavily, 
while religious work with social features 
generally was the recipient of more money 
than ever before. Does this indicate that 
the case-work agencies, already somewhat 
unpopular with the masses, are going to 
decline in influence, or give their work 
over to the State? Is there any assurance 
that this recent growth with all its tech- 
nique and help to the material side of life 
will be permanent? Or may not much of 
its work be included again in the program 
of the Christian Chureh? 

Already the Catholic Church is spending 
most of its money given for social pur- 
poses in ways intimately connected with 
religion. In these parts Jews, Episco- 
palians, Methodists, Baptists, and even 
Congregationalists are doing more social 
work as a handmaid of religion. Of 
course there will always be a place for 
some of the non-religious social agencies 
as media of exchange for information, 
and to do certain common work, but in the 
light of history there is no certainty that 
their present exuberant growth will con- 
tinue. Certain it is that they cannot long 
continue without the approval and back- 
ing of Christian people. It is doubtful 
whether those people are now ready to 
unite in a “Community Chest” which 
either bars religion altogether or relegates 
it to a subordinate place by trying to give 
solely to its social aspects. 

Religion has been the incentive of most 
of our great men of the past and of the 
present. It has shown its power to keep 
children in right pathways, and to save 
older people from wrong ones. It is the 
only hope we have for a better future. 
Why make it a matter of secondary impor- 
tance? 

But what is the public to do? Shall it 
continue to give money to duplicating 
effort, to work that is sometimes care- 
lessly financed and occasionally even 
fraudulent? This is where a Chamber of 
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Commerce committee can be of immense 


service. It can work out requirements as 
to financial reliability, activity of the 
boards of directors, bonding of the treas- 
urer, proper auditing of accounts, methods 
of collection, and such other features as 
may seem advisable, and establish a list 
of those who fulfill these requirements. 
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It may call into conference overlapping 
agencies and advise union. Then givers 
will be able to get accurate advice as to 
the standing of agencies which appeal for 
their help and can act intelligently. This 
will tend to stimulate all of the organiza- 
tions and will not abolish individual 
initiative. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. George L. Thompson of Northfield, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the church at Whitman, Mass. 


The Laymen’s League believes in keep- 
ing in step with science. The Montreal 
Chapter had for its last meeting, Monday, 
May 29, a talk and demonstration of radio 
by an expert. 


A farewell banquet was giver’ Rev. 
Laurence Hayward at Pasadena, Calif. 
Mr. Hayward has been minister in charge 


of the church recently established in that 


city. The banquet was attended by one 
hundred members and friends of the new 
church. 


Frederick L. Weis of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Rey. Frank D. Masseck, 
Santa Paula, Calif., of the Universalist 
Fellowship; and Rev. Alexander Thomp- 
son, Victoria, B.C., of the Congregational 
Fellowship, have applied for admission to 
the Unitarian Ministry. 


Sunday morning, May 21, Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, who is traveling under the aus- 
pices of the National Bureau of Penal 
Information, spoke in the Unitarian 
church, New Orleans, La. Mr. Tannen- 
baum is visiting the various penal institu- 
tions of the country, writing articles for 
the Atlantic Monthly and the Survey. 


The pulpit of the church at Oakland, 
Galif., was filled during the month of May 
as follows: Dr. David Starr Jordan spoke 
on “Eyolution as a World Process”; Ex- 
Governor George C. Pardee, “Father Juni- 


pero Serra and the Pioneers of 1749”; Dr. - 


Charles W. Wendte, “A Lesson from the 
Grand Cajfion of the Colorado”; and Dr. 
E. M. Wilbur, “When shall the Harvest 
Be?’ The minister of the church, Rev. 
Clarence Reed, was absent on a vacation. 


Rey. William L. Peck of West Upton, 
Mass., speaking recently at the church in 
St. Louis, said while describing the distinc- 
tive position of Unitarian Christianity: 
“Unquestionably millions of men have been 
won to higher moral behavior, and the 
standards of ethical conduct improved, 
through converts made in response to the 
driving zeal begotten of the belief in a 
heaven for the believer and a hell for the 
unbeliever. ‘Safety first’ is a principle of 
ecclesiastical practice profitably utilized 
in the field of sectarian propaganda. On 
the other hand, it can be conclusively es- 
tablished that the exaltation of creed as 
a test of Christian character has wrought 
greater havoc than any other single cause.” 


At least three churches have recently 
handed over a morning service of worship 
to women. Mother’s Day was observed in 
Laconia, N.H., when Mrs. William K. Rob- 
bins delivered an address on “Some Things 
the Law Demands of the Pulpit.” Mem- 


bers of the Alliance took the other parts 
of the service. Music was provided by 
Mrs. Hazel Porch Gibson, soprano; Mrs. 
Florence Edwards, contralto; Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Wiley, organist. The ushers were 
Mrs. Alice Dearborn and Mrs. Nellie 
Wyatt. At Lawrence, Mass., at a recent 
service, the sermon was preached by Anita 
Trueman Pickett. Miss Mary Lee read 
the responsive reading; Mrs. Ernest Bow- 
den announced the hymns and spoke 
briefly on church activities. At Marble- 
head, Mass., members of the Alliance had 
full charge of the service, May 21. Miss 
Helen Paine read a letter, written seventy 
years ago, purporting to have come from 
the original Dorcas, named in the ninth 
chapter of Acts, and for whom the 
Marblehead branch of the Alliance is 
named. Mrs. Robert Homan read the 
Scripture lesson; Mrs. Robert Stone led 
the responsive reading; and Mrs. Merrill 
Shaw offered the prayer and announced 
the hymns. Music was by an Alliance 
quartet. Members of the Alliance also 
served as ushers and took the offering. 


The fourth annual picnic reunion for 
the Unitarians of all Southern California 
will be held in Bixby Park, Long Beach, 
Saturday, July 1, in connection with the 
midsummer meeting of the Associate Al- 
liance of that region. This annual gath- 
ering is planned as a time of refreshment 
and spiritual enthusiasm, and visiting 
Unitarians touring in California are 
urged to include it in their itinerary. The 
Long Beach picnic is about as far as 
American Unitarians can get from the 
Isles of Shoals, but the spirit of the gath- 
ering in the park by the southwest sea is 
not dissimilar. 


By invitation of the Passaic Alliance, 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its final meeting in the church 
in Passaic, N.J., Friday, May 5. A large 
attendance upon this meeting clearly dem- 
onstrated the great interest of the women 
in the affairs of the League. A delightful 
musical program under the direction of 
Mrs. Emil Boas -opened the morning ses- 
sion. This consisted of piano selections, 
vocal and violin solos, the artists being 
Mrs. Emil Boas, Miss Collins, and Miss 
Fisher. The session closed with a short 
address by Dr. MacCarthy. The collec- 
tion was for the Southern schools and 
amounted to $20.50. A box luncheon. per- 
mitted all the women to meet and confer. 
In the afternoon the executive board de- 
cided upon four regular meetings for the 
ensuing year, time and place to be ar- 
ranged. The executive board voted a con- 
tribution toward the work in France (in 
charge of Laura Loyson), Palestine, India, 
Germany, Holland, and the British League. 
The usual contribution was voted to the 
Poughkeepsie Branch. The Thomas Mott 
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Osborne Prison Reform Publicity Asso- 
ciation was voted $15. 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
preached a series of five special Sunday 
evening sermons, for propaganda purposes, 
in the hall of the Masonic Temple, answer- 
ing the questions: “What is Liberal 
Religion?” ‘Will the Liberal (Unitarian) 
Faith be the Religion of the Future?’ The 
subjects of his individual sermons were: 
“The New and Better View of Jesus. Was 
he God? Was he a great teacher? What 
was his message to men?” “New and 
Better View of the Bible. Is the Bible 
all from God? Are parts of it outgrown? 
What says scholarship? The Bible’s real 
value.” “The Reasonable View of Heaven 
and Hell. Whoare saved? Are the ‘good 
heathen’ lost? Are Emerson, Longfellow, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln lost? What is sal- 


vation?” “The Divine Incarnation: What 
is it? Was God incarnated in Jesus 
alone, or is God incarnated in' all hu- 
manity?’ “From Bondage to Freedom: A 


Story of Personal Experience. Is Liberal 
(Unitarian) religion the faith toward 
which the intelligence of the world is 
moving?” Hach sermon was followed by 
questions and answers, which proved an 
interesting and valued feature of the meet- 
ings. Each evening, Unitarian tracts, spe- 
cially selected with reference to the theme 
under consideration, were distributed to 
the audience. Also many tracts were 
mailed to special individuals. Thus much 
Unitarian literature was put in circula- 
tion in the community. The series of ser- 
mons was well advertised beforehand, the 
attendance was gratifyingly large, and 
each discourse was well reported in the 
public press. By these means the atten- 
tion of the thinking people of the city 
has been called as never before to the 
Unitarian Church, its gospel and its mis- 
sion, and to the significance of the Uni- 
tarian Movement in the modern world. 
One of the rather curious but significant 
results of the sermons and the distribution 
of Unitarian literature is that several of 
the ministers of the town are endeavoring 
to counteract the influence of Dr. Sunder- 
land’s powerful and convincing presenta- 
tion of Unitarian thought, by announcing 
sermons to show how liberal their ortho- 
dox churches are. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
aix or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all! orders. 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED—Till September, sin- 


gle house, Boston suburb, four miles from 
State House. Garage. Piano; fireplaces; pi- 
azzas. Hxclusive location. Write for particu- 
lars to Box 335, Milford, N.H. 


FURNISHED BUNGALOW—Montpelier, Vt., for 
rent July and August; sleeping-porch above 
large veranda; electricity; fireplace; beauti- 
fully located near State House; shady grounds. 
Apply ,to Mrs. John Murdoch, Jr., 1 Terrace 
St., Montpelier, Vt. 


- 
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Rey. Manly B. Townsend was installed 
minister of the church at Medfield, Mass., 
Monday evening, May 8. The following 
ministers took part in the program: Inyvo- 
cation and Scripture, Rey. Harry L. 
Thornton; sermon, Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany; prayer of installation, Rev. 
D. M. Wilson; charge to the society, Rev. 
Robert W. Savage; charge to the minister, 
Dr. Minot Simons; welcome from Norfolk 
Conference, Rey. Milton BH. Muder; wel- 
come from the Medfield churches, Rev. 
Guy W. Miner; minister’s word, Rey. 
Manly B. Townsend. P.H. Leahy, chair- 
man of the parish committee, gave the 
welcome to, the parish:and church. 


Parish Letter 


Alliance Pays for Music 

Sr. Lovrs, Mo.—Chureh of the Unity, 
Dr. George R. Dodson: The society has 
just completed a satisfactory year’s work, 
The members assembled May 8 for the 
annual dinner, prepared by the ladies of 
the Alliance, and served by the young 
girls of the parish. Reports of progress 
were read. An accurate system of keep- 
ing count of attendance has been followed 
by the ushers, which enables them to 
determine accurately the increase from 
‘year to year, and it was noted that the 
increase in enrollment oyer last year was 
23 per cent. The Laymen’s League chap- 
ter, of which C. R. Stone is president, 
though but three years old, has seventy- 
four members, and meetings are well 
attended. The chapter has studied the 
causes of industrial harmony and _ re- 
ported results to the general secretary, 
in Boston. The finance committee under 
direction of George Carpenter has raised 
enough money to pay the chapter’s portion 
of expenses of delegate to Narragansett 
Pier, and salary of scoutmaster, all mis- 
cellaneous expenses, and to leave a bal- 
ance sufficient to send two delegates to 
the Sunday School Institute at Star 
Island in July. The League has also 
mailed the church bulletin each week to 
about sixty of the liberal-minded men of 
the city, and in consequence a number 
have attended services and some have 
joined the League. Through the gener- 

sity of the national League a two weeks’ 
mission was held in St. Louis. Large 
audiences enjoyed the illuminating talks 
of Dr. William J. Sullivan and Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins. The new officers of the 
League are: C. R. Stone, president; 
William Wade Walters, vice-president, 
and chairman of the church attendance 
committee; William Wittrig, secretary, 
and chairman of the fellowship commit- 
tee; Rowland Dodson, treasurer; George 
O. Carpenter, chairman of the finance 
committee; Arthur J. Burr, chairman of 
the membership committee; W. C. Mers- 
man, chairman of the program committee. 
Mrs. F. A. Croft, the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school, whose vision of the 
influence of modern religious training 
on the future life of the church is an 
inspiration, gave an interesting report. 
The total membership of the Sunday- 
school is 149. There are two well-organ- 
ized departments, divided into twelve 
classes, including the adult Bible ‘class, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged ta communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestpent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presiwent, Mrs, CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum, 


PARKER B,. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PEND THE FOURTH OF joy 


at the OCEANIC HOTEL 
ISLES OF SHOALS, N.H. 


Surrounded by water, 10 miles from Ports- 
mouth, N.H. Special rates July 1 to 8. 
Programs of Shoals Meetings, 
1922, may be obtained from 


MRS, MINNIE P. VALENTINE, Secretary 
61 Chapman Street, Canton, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams _ of 

Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 
William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


Treasurer, 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY’ 

Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 

ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
, . 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


_A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


““Comradeship — Citizenship — Character—Headquarters 
of Opportunity.’” 


Frank L. Locke, Pres. Epwarp A CuHurcH, Treas. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. f 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


which is in its second year and numbers 
twenty-five members. During the year, 
dinner conferences of teachers and officers 
were held from time to time and proved 
both enjoyable and helpful. February 24, 
the Sunday-school workers of the three 
Unitarian churches of this district were 
guests of the Unity Alliance and heard 
an interesting talk by Dr. Florence Buck 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
In order to cultivate among the pupils 
the art of giving, a weekly pledge system 
was adopted by the Sunday-school, which 
voted to give 20 per cent. of the offerings 
to causes chosen by themselves. The 
Primary Department contributed to the 


South Side Day Nursery Milk Fund and to 
the church. The Junior and Intermediate 
classes helped to maintain a bed in the 
Children’s Hospital. The Seniors are help- 
ing the Unitarian churches in Transyl- 
vania. It was noticed that the year’s 
Haster offering was larger than ever be- 
fore. <A beautiful Christmas pageant was 
given under the able direction of Mrs. 
Fanny Mabley. Miss Eleanor Dodson 
arranged an enjoyable Haster program. 
Fred Wulfing, president of the Social 
Club, stated that two dances and one play 
had been given during the winter, and 
that the play had been repeated for the 
benefit of the South Side Public Health 
and Nursing Center. Miss Bella Taussig 


. 
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as faithfully and efficiently served the 
Women’s Alliance as president, and under 
her management its membership has 
‘grown and now numbers 106. Weekly 
all-day meetings were held, and luncheon 
served. Rompers were made for the 
‘South Side Day Nursery, surgical dress- 
‘ings for the Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
‘and an annual bazaar successfully carried 
‘through. The Alliance prepared a lun- 
echeon for the Wednesday Club where 
about 250 persons were served. January 
13, in order to raise $500 for special pur- 
poses, the Alliance members formed ten 
groups of ten persons to earn or give $5 
each by Mareh 17. On that date a St. 
Patrick Day luncheon was given to cele- 
prate the raising cf the money. This 
“successful plan was the idea of Mrs. W. G. 
Clarke. The Alliance pays for the music 
of the church, which amounts to $600 a 
year. Five hundred dollars was given to 
the endowment fund which was started 
the previous year by the women. Besides 
these activities the Alliance las contrib- 
uted to the Chinese Famine Fund, the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund, the Posi Office 
Mission, the Southern Circuit committee, 
National - Convention. Mrs. 
Burr is the new president. Miss Leonora 
Halsted has charge of the Post-Office 
Mission. The new trustees are J. Hugo 
Grimm, W. John Harris, George 8. Mep- 
ham; Walter G. Clarke, treasurer; J. 


Clarence Taussig, secretary. 


The Baltimore “Mission” 
HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


The idea of holding preaching “Mis- 
sions” in Unitarian churches is sufficiently 


new for me to assume there may be in- 
terest in a brief report of the two weeks’ 


series of meeting recently closed in Balti- 
more. 

There is no need to comment upon the 
preaching. Dr. Sullivan’s powers are uni- 


 yersally recognized. Mr. Ralph E.. Bailey 


of Charleston, who more recently entered 
our fellowship, thoroughly justified the 
confidence the Laymen’s League placed in 


him, and won the hearts of our people. A 


notable feature of the work was that of 


_ Mr. Kenneth McDougall, secretary of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League of the Middle 


Atlantic States, who came a week in ad- 


_ yance of the opening meeting, installed a 


desk and a stenographer, and entered 
with businesslike energy upon the task of 


organizing committees, arranging for pub- 


| 
7 


licity and advertising, and for the music. 
So well was this preparatory work done 
that the first Sunday evening Dr. Sullivan 
was met by an audience of 366. Week- 
night audiences did not keep up to this 
standard, and there were two very stormy 
evenings which cut the attendance to a 


very low figure; nevertheless the meetings~ 


closed with an average attendance of 212. 
Did the “Mission” accomplish what we 
expected? What of the results? The 
effect upon the life of the church was 
unmistakable and of great value. The 
people of the church were quickened to a 
greater sense of their corporate and in- 
dividual mission to those who have found 
the orthodox dogmas uncompelling and 
4 


Arthur J.- 
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life unsupported by them. In this sense 


of common purpose they were drawn 
closer together. As the days proceeded 
they felt increasingly the impulse of the 
higher life, and into every heart came 
greater assurance of the possibilities of 
this outstanding liberal church set in the 
midst of a theologically conservative en- 
vironment. The life of the chureh is un- 
questionably much deeper and stronger 
because of the two weeks’ meetings, and 
it faces the future with greater hope than 
in a decade. 

Outside the church membership the 
ground has been plowed and sown; it re- 
mains for the church through coming 
months to nurture and mature the har- 
yest. About fifty names were received of 
persons interested in the Liberal faith; a 
few of them will unite with the church at 
once. Many new faces are seen in our 
congregation, and generally throughout 
the city persons have become aware that 
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the Unitarian Church. exists and very 
many are asking to know more of its 
teachings. 

- In a word, the church itself no longer 
assumes that Unitarian churches can ex- 
pect to be nothing more than a small com- 
pany of emancipated minds, but is con- 
scious of a field “white unto the harvest” ; 
while scores have for the first time begun 
to consider whether there may not be 
something and of possible value in this 
way everywhere spoken against. 

The First Unitarian Church in Balti- 
more feels unanimously its indebtedness 
to the Unitarian Laymen’s League for its 
conduct of this “Mission.” 


Deaths 


LEWIS.—In Framingham, Mass., May 28, 
1922, Marian Lewis, lifelong member of the 
A. U. A., and daughter of the late Hon A. 8. 
Lewis, in her sixty-seventh year. Funeral ser- 
vice was held at Mt. Auburn Cemetery, May 30. 


of the papers I read. 


[ take THE REGISTER not only because I 
am a Unitarian, but also because it is 


—Letter from Hon. 
former Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, May 23, 1922. 
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THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


one of the most interesting and enlightening 


Joseph Walker, 


Order a subscription for your friend to-day! 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


: Tun CarisTiAn REGISTER 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is §9'00 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 
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Flub: “What do you think of Czecho- 


Slovakia?” 
Life. 

The pessimist was suffering from rheu- 
matism. “Every bone in my body aches,” 
he complained. “You ought to be glad you 
are not a herring,’ said the optimist.— 
London Ideas. 


Dub: “Well, it’s hard to say.” 


The Bible has its limitations, as even 
its best friends may: agree. Dr. John A. 
Hutton says, for example: “The Bible is 
no authority on fainting. But,” he adds 
without delay, “it-is a great authority on 
‘not fainting.’ ” 


Grad.: “This university certainly takes 
an interest in a fellow, doesn’t it?’ Tad: 
“How’s that?” Grad.: “Well, I read in 
the graduate magazine that they will be 
very glad to hear of the death of any of 
their alumni.”—~Siren. 


A village newspaper contains this ref- 
erence to the local hospital achievements: 
“Our esteemed fellow-citizen Abner Brown 
will go to the hospital to-morrow to be 
operated on for appendicitis. He will 
leave a wife and two children.” 


The golfing novice, after disturbing much 
turf, turned for reassurance to his caddie 
and said, “I have a brother in Australia 
who plays this game awfully well.” 
“Well, carry on, sir,” was the dry reply, 
“youll soon dig him up. ’—London Post. 


A lady who excelled in making wax 
flowers and fruit was criticised severely 
by her friends. She showed them an 
apple. One complained of the color, an- 
other of the shape, and so on. When 
they had finished, she cut the apple and 
ate it. 


A father was waiting. with his little 
daughter at a hairdressing establishment 
while the mother was having her hair 


waved. “No waves for you, daddy,” said 
the child. “How’s that, dear?’ he asked. 
“You see, you're all beach. ’—London 


Daily Mirror. 


“When Englishmen argue to white heat 
a fist battle follows,” remarked the anat- 
omist of anger. “In France a slander may 
become an affair of honor, to be settled 
by a duel. In Italy it is a stab in the 
back with a stiletto. In America, when 
we get to the fighting point we laugh in 
each other’s faces.’ 


In a village church a baby was to be 
dedicated, and on the clergyman asking 
what name they had chosen, the father 
replied, “Octupus, sir.” “What!” ex- 
claimed the astonished divine. “You can- 
not call a child that absurd name!” ‘Yes, 


if you please,’ was the reply. ‘You see, 
it’s our eighth child.” 
“Half jocularly, a prominent and 


greatly beloved Virginia pastor writes to 
us,’ Says the editor of Western Recorder, 
“as follows: ‘I believe I shall offer a 
resolution at the [Southern Baptist] Con- 
vention that they shall at least let us 
hear one new man every ten years. But 
I suppose they would put my resolution 
to sleep in the new resolutions committee, 
our morgue for any utterance a mere 
delegate is still rash enough to introduce 
from the floor.’”’ This prompts a Unita- 
rian parson to say the Committee on Find- 
ings is more properly a Committee on 
Losings. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 


1921—$7,500 
1922—87,730 


We thank you all for this increase in a year of 
industrial depression. With this and the increase 
in income from the Permanent Fund, due chiefly 
to the Unitarian Campaign, we shall be able to pay 
a pension approaching $400. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. WILLIAM B. DONNELL, 
Northport, Long Island, N.Y. 


Bathing, Canoeing, Tennis. Ais- 
thetic dancing. Booklet on request. 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL! 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
A Guide Book for Parents telling intimately” 
and discriminatingly of Schools good and bad. 

WHY CHOOSE BLINDLY ? 
896 pp. $4.00 postpaid. Catalogs or Advice on request 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


IN-BETWEEN-TIMES READING 


Painted Windows, by A Gentleman with a Duster. 
$2.65 postpaid. Studies in personality of well- 
known English clergymen, including Dr. L. 
Jacks. The foreword by Professor Kirsopp Lake 
is especially interesting. 

Immortality and the Modern Mind, by Kirsopp Lake. 
$1.00 postpaid. The latest Ingersoll lecture on 
immortality. 

The Spark in the Clod, by J. T. Sunderland. 
$1.15 postpaid. An answer to William Jennings 
Bryan on evolution and the Bible. 

In Harmony with Life, by Harriet D. Prentiss. 
$2.10 postpaid. This volume provides the mental 
and spiritual ‘“‘shock absorber needed for the ner- 
vous unrest of the present time’. A book of 
inspiration. 

The Works of Theodore Parker. 15 volumes. 
$1.15 per vol. postpaid. $12.00 per set postpaid. 
A full, inexpensive and final collection of his 
writings. 

Woman’s Life in Colonial Days, by Carl Holliday. 
$2.65 postpaid. This book portrays the life of the 
women of colonial days; how they lived, worked 
and played. One section deals with the colonial 
woman and her religion. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
2a Park St. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 720275,$' 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles, Manual free 


Y/, SOME NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


ARE SELLING AT PRICES WHICH 
AFFORD AN UNUSUAL 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We should be glad to furnish 
full details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
eae ue 11. The church is open daily from 

until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister, Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, June 11, morning service, 
10.45 a.M. Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Taunton, 
Mass., will preach. Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M, Rihbany. Collection for 
Social Service Committee. From Sunday, June 
18, to Sunday, September 10 (inclusive) this 
church will join with the Arlington Street and 
South Congregational churches in union ser- 
vices in the Arlington Street Church. Church 
services at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North) corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 11 A.M., morning service. 
Full chorus choir under Thompson Stone. After 
Sunday, June 11, the church will be closed for 
the summer, participating in union services at 
King’s Chapel. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, June 11, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Children’s Sunday. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organ- 
ist and Musical Director. Church service at 
11 a.M. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to all 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to An- 
drew Square, then surface car to Meeting 
House Hill, 
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